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est In The Field! 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“The Finest In The Field!” 
RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ST. LOUIS + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


F3F Football 


Rubber-Covered 
ATHLETIC BALLS 


V Multi-ply fabric construction 
V Molded concave seams 
V Improved pressure-lock valve 


V Sharp “Deep-Tread”’ pebbling and Formula-15 
treatment on footballs and basketballs 


V Softer feel 


V Rugged rubber covering 


These are just a few of the features that make these 
Herculite balls the best that money can buy—the 
very tops in performance, quality and wear. 


V73V Volley Ball 


* 


$92S Soccer Ball 
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PERFORMANCE MAKES THEM FAMOUS 


_- > 125 GENUINE 
{ 


125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural Ash White Finish. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned White Ash. 
Genuine Autographed models of the twenty-five sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six ven motets is 


guaranteed tc each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34"', and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 27 pounds iach $4.50 
MODELS: 

Henry Aaron Yogi Berra Ted Kiuszewski Gil McDougald Al Schoendienst 

Richie Ashburn Nelson Fox Horvey Kuenn PeeWee Reese Roy Sievers 

Ernie Banks Al Kaline Mickey Mantle Jackie Robinson Duke Snider 

Gus Bell George Kell Ed Mathews Babe Ruth Ted Williams 


125S SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above, but turned to 
slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and other teen-age players. 
Listed below are the Autographed models in the 125S group. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one 
dozen. Packed 4/32'', 5/33'', and 3/34"' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4 


MODELS: Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Al Kaline, George Kell, Ted Kluszewski, Harvey Kuenn, Mickey Mantle, Ed Mathews, Jackie Robinson, Babe Ruth, 
Duke Snider, Ted Williams. 


43 ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each carton of 
one dozen contains three (34'') infield and nine (37'' and 38") outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $4.50 


125 EBONY FINISH GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned timber. Rich Ebony 
Finish with gold branding. Six different models are guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping 


weight, 27 pounds Each $4.50 
Qnard Sam. 
DUKE SNIDER MODEL 


J 


150 GRAND SLAM—Natural White Finish. Turned from select Northern White Ash Timber. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers 
whose names they bear. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shippin 


150$ SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Not Illustrated). uality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the par- 
ticular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to 


each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32'', 5/33", and 3/34" bats in carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.60 
A&B ED MATHEWS MODEL Jj 


140S SPECIAL POWER DRIVE. Natural White Finish. Turned from fine White Ash. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers whose 
names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, 
and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32" to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds. 


Each $3.05 
Bats for PONY LEAGUE Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 
Numbers 125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer 
and Little League numbers) are approved’ for PONY than 34" may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. 
LEAGUE play. These numbers are particularly suitable However, the “specials” (1258, 150S, 140S, and 130S) 
for players of this age group. are particularly suitable for players of this age group. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam Golf Clubs 


Copyright 1958 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL BATS 


Sale Hib 


HARVEY KUENN MODEL 


14W) SAFE HIT. Finished in Natural Ash White and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one 


from 32"' to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds 
& 
No. 118% 
B 
2 


11B_) BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers’ models in each carton of one dozen. 
to 35"'; shipping weight, 26 pounds 


dozen. Assorted lengths 
Each $2.60 


Lengths range from 32"' 
Each $2.30 


130S SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from Ash with rich Dark Maroon Finish. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers whose names they 
bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth Leaque, Pony League, and 
other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengths 32" to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds. $2.2 

Each $2.20 


8 LEADER. Light Brown Finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32" to 35° , shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $1.80 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS. Large size Junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned White Ash and 
Hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains approximately half with Natural White Finish and half with Antique Finish. Autographs of Henry Aaron, 
Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Packed 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 


21 pounds ; Each $3.35 


125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large size Junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 


timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths, 


3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32"' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 21 pounds Each $3.35 
LATTLE LEAGUE, 
~~ = LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
— 


125) GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium size Junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned Ash. Approxi- 
mately half of the 125J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Mickey 
Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29'', 4/30", 3/31"'", and 2/32". Shipping weight 19 pounds Each $2.60 


a . LITTLE LEAGUE ‘'It's a Louisville.'' Large size Junior bat with attractive Ebony Finish and qold branding. Each bat contains the name of one 
: oe hitters: Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29"' to 32". Shipping weight, 
Each $. 


LITTLE LEAGUE. Large size Junior bat. Light Brown Finish. 
Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29" to 32". Shipping weight, 19 pounds Each $1.80 


Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters: Henry Aaron, 


= 
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PERFORMANCE MAKES THEM FAMOUS 


125Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small-barreled bat with gradual taper to small grip. Antique 
Finish. Finest selection of Second-Growth Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.60 


OFFICIAL 
Lousulle Slugger 


SOFT@ALL 


125W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turmed from select Ash and/or 
Hickory, and Powerized. Finished in Natural Ash-White. Lengths, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.25 


125B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid assortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types of hitters. Red 
Maroon Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.25 


125¢ OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ‘'Fast-Swing'' Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large barrel that tapers 
quickly to small grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/3!"" and 6/32"; shipping 
weight, 23 pounds ‘ Each $3.25 


SLU; 
2508 => 
SOFTBALL 


250B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER “BLACK BETSY"' ASSORTED SOFTBALL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team requirements. 
Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.25 


6 


125T , OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped model with large barrel, tapering quickly to a medium 
grip. “Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $3.25 


SOFT MODEL 


250C OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ""Fast-Swing'’ Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped—large barrel that quickly 
tapers to small handle. Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory and Powerized. Each carton, 6/31"' and 6/32". Shipping ie > pounds. 
ac 


$3.25 


125L OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 1. For girl hitters. A small-barreled bat with gradual taper to a smal! grip. Natural White 
Finish Ash and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 33'' length. Shipping weight, 19 pounds ; Each $3.25 


200A OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in Brown Antique and Powerized. Turned from 
high-quality Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 31" and 32" lengths; shipping weight, 18 pounds Each $2.85 


Spats | 
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PERFORMANCE MAKES THEM FAMOUS 


102 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality Ash and Hickory. Oil Tempered and finished 
in Saddle Brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"'; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.85 


100C OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ''FAST-SWING"’ SOFTBALL MODEL. Turned from high quality Hickory and finished in Medium Brown. One dozen 


in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.85 
HULERICH & BRADSBY C2) UISVILLE SLUGGER 


100W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality Ash and/or Hickory. Natural White 


Finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.85 
54 OFFICIAL ‘'It's a Louisville'' SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from Ash and ee. Brown Finish and Black Zapon grip. One dozen in 
carton, 6/33" and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.20 


54C OFFICIAL “It's a Louisville'’ SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle-shaped ''Fast Swing'' model. Made of Ash and Hickory, with Ebony Brown Finish. One dozen 
in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds 


pS) 
Cr LO Sott ba | 


54L OFFICIAL “‘It's a Louisville’ GIRLS' MODEL. Natural White Finish Ash with Blue One dozen in carton, 33"' length; shinging 


18 pounds 


- = SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory, and finished in Ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33"' and 34"' lengths; singe. weiomt, 
pounds 


52 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natural Finish. Ash. One dozen assorted models in carton, 33" and 34"' lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds. Each $1.80 


OFFICIAL 
Softball 


HICKORY 


SIH OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory with Maroon Finish and Gray Zapon Grip. Assorted models. One dozen to carton, 33'' and 34" 
lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds ; Each $1.60 


t A A A A A A \ 
50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown Finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33'"' and 34'' lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds Each $1.25 


De Softball aa in. Baseball... Oxe Trademark saws 
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MOORE uniform gymwear 
for girls - immediate delivery 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action. 


Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 


and strain points. MOORE’s last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand . . . 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 
fully duplicated. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929) 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


D47-66 tunic 


D49-66 tunic 


Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


$39- 78 short be $33-80 short $41-78 short ‘ $25-80 short Raed $29-80 short 
B5-16 shirt “ B17-16 shirt 87-16 shirt 39-16 shirt B17-16 shirt 
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Low-Cost Instructo Magnetic Coaching Boards 


Visualize Every Play! 
Dramatize Every Maneuver! 


Move the magnetic “players” and chalk 
the plays right before the team’s eyes. 
It’s the perfect visual aid for getting 
every play across with a minimum of 
confusion, Use it anywhere . . . on 
the field, in the gym, locker room, or 
in class. 


¢ A-4 Magnetic Basketball Board. . $12.00 
With 6 red and 6 ivory magnets. 


¢ A-3 Magnetic Baseball Board... 
With 10 red and 7 ivory magnets. 
24” x 36”, framed Magnetic All-Sports Board.. 12.00 
Blank face. Draw in playing field 
board surface. Includes: plastic-cased with chalk. With 12 red and 12 
magnets, magnetic chalkholder and ivory magnets. 
e E-4 Folding Easel............. 5.95 


eraser, and Tilt-Rite stand for desk 
Four legs. Varnished oak. Use in- 


top demonstration. 
FREE! Write for catalog of all doors or outdoors. Folds for easy 
carrying. 


Instructo Magnetic Coaching 
Boards 


12.50 


Order from your school supply dealer or write 


MFG. CO. 
Dept. HP-1, 5449 Hunter Street, Phila. 31, 


Performance-Proven . . «For LONGER 
LIFE AND LOWER COST-PER-USE! 


Longer service and reduced cost are yours with McArthur’s per- 
formance-proven Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. Woven 
of the best long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply warp yarns . . . with 
heavy woven tape selvage edges . . . full 20” x 40” shrunk size. 
The extra strength without extra weight reduced laundry 
costs; and McArthur has an economical School Towel Plan and free 
towel repair service. Choose McArthur Towels—for longer wear and 
lower cost-per-use! 


GEO. Me ART Hl UR BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


1958 


February 18-19 
Twelfth Annual Industrial Recreation Work-. 
shop, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
February 23-25 
Annual Conference of the Southern Associ- 
ation for Physical Education of College 
Women, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
February 25-28 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
March 21-22 
Ninth Annual Intramural Conference, Na- 
tional Intramural Association, Louisville, Ky. 
March 27-29 
Conference of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women, The 
Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
March 30-April 3 
AAHPER 60th National Convention in co- 
operation with Central District, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 10-12 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
April 16-18 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
April 23-26 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Hotel Benson, Portland, Oreg. 
April 27-May 1 
AAHPER Eastern District 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 
May 9-11 
Annual Conference of the Midwest Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
June 22-28 
National Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Education and 
the Sports Aspects of Recreation for Girls 
and Women, DGWS and NAPECW, Asso- 
ciation Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 


Conference, 


ATTENTION, STUDENTS 


Dormitory housing available to 
groups of students wishing to attend 
the Convention. 


Write GRACE REDDING 


Housing Bureau, Men's Chamber of 
Commerce, Continental Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


We invite you to visit with us at these 1958 Conventions 


FEBRUARY 25-28 
Southern District—Kentucky Hotel—Louisville, Ky. 


MARCH 30-APRIL 3 
National—Municipal Auditorium—Kansas City, Mo. 


APRIL 10-12 
Southwest District—Union Bldg.—Salt Lake City, Utah 


; APRIL 16-18 
Midwest District—Hotel Schroeder—Milwaukee, Wisc. 


APRIL 23-26 
Northwest District—Benson Hotel—Portland, Ore. 


APRIL 27-MAY 1 
Eastern District—Hotel Sheraton—Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New and 
Forthcoming |— 


_McGRAW-HILL 


Books 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
IN GUIDANCE 


By EMERY STOOPS, University of South- 
ern California; and GUNNAR L. WAHL- 
QUIST, Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum 
& Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 
369 pages, $5.50 


An unusually comprehensive text for 
basic guidance courses offered to upper 
division and graduate students. More 
than any other available book, it gives 
the “how” of guidance practices to 
implement basic guidance principles, 
theories, and policies. Its new approach 
offers procedures geared to all levels of 
the public school system. Many forms 
and charts are quickly available for use 
by busy school administrators. 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


Where to Get It and How to Use It in 
Counseling and in Teaching 


By ROBERT HOPPOCK, New York Uni- 
versity. 534 pages, $6.75 


A college text combining the sources 
and uses of occupational information. 
It is designed for use in courses train- 
ing counselors for schools, colleges, and 
other organizations, as well as for all 
those to whom people turn when they 
want facts about jobs to help them de- 
cide what they will do to earn a living. 
It is the first book to cover, in one 
volume, the three aspects of the subject, 
i.e., where to get occupational informa- 
tion; how to use it in counseling; and 
how to use it in teaching. 


HOW TO STUDY 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN and JAMES 
DEESE, Johns Hopkins University. 127 
pages, $1.50 


A brief, practical, self-help book for 
college students. It surveys all major 
aspects of studying and learning, in- 
cluding special chapters on studying 
mathematics and foreign languages, on 
taking notes and exams, and on where 
the student can get help. In an in- 
formal style and with appealing illustra- 
tions, the authors provide specific direc- 
tions and techniques, enabling the stu- 
dent to use the book without supple- 
mentary aid. 


Send for copies on approval ===] 


—| McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


e Helene D. Breivogel, director of 
health and physical education, and Lin- 
wood W. Gatley are both on the staff of 
the Division of Instruction, Public 
Schools, Newton, Mass. 

e C. H. Hardin Branch, M.D., is Head 
of the Dept. of Psychiatry in the Uni- 
versity of Utah College of Medicine, 
Salt Lake City. Helen Spencer Williams 
is a member of the Education Committee 
of the Utah Association for Mental 
Health. 

e Robert M. Cameron is an audiologist 
for the Palo Alto Unified School Dis- 
trict, Palo Alto, Calif. 

e Dr. J. Russell Coffey, professor of 
health and physical education, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, has written several articles. 

e Dr. Dorothy Davies is Chairman of 
the Women’s Physical Education Dept., 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. She contributed to AAHPER’s 
book Physical Education for High School 
Students. 

e Samuel M. Fahr is Professor of Law 
at the University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
He has written many articles for law 
reviews. . 

e Dr. Z. C. Herrold, assistant profes- 
sor of health, physical education, and 
recreation, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, is Director of Recreation 
for Leelanau County, Mich. 

e Gertrude Lippincott, 252 Bedford St., 
§.E., Minneapolis 14, dancer and chore- 
ographer, was editor of AAHPER’s 
Dance Section book, Dance Production. 
She is Assistant Editor for the Dance 
Section. 

e Dr. Newton C, Loken is Gymnastic 
Coach and Associate Supervisor of 
Physical Edueation, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. He has written several 
books, including Gymnastics and Tum- 
bling (A. S. Barnes). 

e John Piscopo is Assistant Professor 
of Health and Physical Education and 
Gymnastie Coach at Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, La. * 


Old Journals and Quarterlys 
Available 

Many people have responded to our re- 
quest to notify us if they have old sets 
(bound or unbound) of the JOURNAL or 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY to sell. If 
you wish to buy sets of the Association's 
magazines, send us your name and address 
so that we may put you in touch with 
these people. 


University of Colorado 
Department of Physical Education 


Men and Women 


SUMMER SESSION 1958 
First Term—June 13 to July 18 
Second Term — July 21 to Aug. 22 


SHORT TERM COURSES— 
June 30 to July 18; July 21 to Aug. 8 


COURSES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
GRADUATE WORK leading to the degree Mas- 
ter of Science; Master of Education; Doctor 
of Education. 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK leading to the de- 


gree Bachelor of Science. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
INTENSIVE COURSE— 
Workshop in Movement Education 
June 30 to July 18 
Eleanor Metheny, Professor of Education 
and Physical Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


INTENSIVE COURSE— 

Problems in Recreation Administration 

July 21 to August 8 
J. Earl Schlupp, Direction of Recreation, 
Department of Parks and Recreation, Den- 
ver. 


COACHES CLINIC— 


June 16 to June 20 
Football, Basketball, Track and Field, Ath- 
letic Training. 


COURSES IN DANCE— 


June 16 to July 18 
Modern Dance Techniques, Pearl Lang, 
Professional Dancer, and Company. Also 
courses in Western Square and Round 
Dance, and Ballroom Dancing. 


MOUNTAIN RECREATION— 
Steak Fries, Bus Drives, Weekend Outings, 
and Other Recreational Features. 


VISITING LECTURERS 
Margaret Bourne, Head, Pepartment of Girl's 
Physical Education, Evanston (Illinois) Town- 
ship High School; Howard G. Danford, for- 
merly Professor and Head of Department of 
Physical Education for Men, Florida State 
University; Elizabeth Halsey, Professor Emer- 
itus, The State University of Iowa; Marjorie 
Hanson, Minneapolis Public Schools; Pearl 
Lang, Professional Dancer and Teacher, New 
York City; Eleanor Metheny, Professor of 
Education and Physical Education, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Robert A. Mott, 
Professor and Head of Department, California 
State Polytechnic College; Lorena Porter, As- 
sociate Professor, The State University of 
Iowa; J. Earl Schlupp, Director of Recreation, 
Department of Parks and Recreation, Denver; 
Thomas E. Smith, Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, Fresno State College. 

Write Now for Summer Session Bulletin for 
Complete Course Listings to: 
Director of the Summer Session, McKenna 27 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


FEBRUARY 1958 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 
a Aldrich © Donn E. Bair 
id M. Barrow © Paul Bechtel 
Beth Bland Paul 
othea Coleman Doroth 
chard Donnelly ¢ Carl Erickson 
wren R. Evans © Emma Flack 
liam Freeberg ¢ Eileen Gamble 
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You can be 


of the help 


you give them 


Confidence is a precious thing to growing 
girls, and it doesn’t come easily without 
help. That's why your students come to 
you so often with questions about their 
changing selves...their coming woman- 
hood. They know you will answer them 
truthfully, scientifically—that you can 
help them grow more confidently into 
maturity. 


Many of their questions revolve about 
the very symbol of their womanhood— 
their menstrual cycle. To help you 
answer these questions—indeed, to help 
you round out your teaching of this 
delicate subject—Tampax® offers you 
an invaluable new teaching guide, pre- 
pared in close association with schools 
and colleges all over the country. This 
guide covers every aspect of feminine 
hygiene—including taboos and folklore, 
anatomical charts and doctors’ papers on 
internal sanitary protection. 

There is also a students’ leaflet, ‘It’s 
Natural—It’s Normal,”’ written in warm, 
reassuring language, to help your stu- 
dents attain utmost confidence that 
their menstrual cycle is but a wonderful 
part of reaching maturity. You'll want 
both booklets. Send for them today. 


| TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-28-A | 
I 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. 1] New l 
\ Tampax teaching guide. (] Booklet for students 
"It’s Natural—It’s Normal” with order card ! 
I for additional free supply. | 
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Mail 


Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Deak Epiror: 


The article “This Automation Age” 
by D. B. Van Dalen in the December 
JOURNAL is most outstanding. It gives 
in brief and easy to read style most valu- 
able up-to-the-minute information for 
professional workers and also for lay 
people interested in the total welfare of 
all. 

Enelosed is a purchase order for four 
copies of the December Journau. I 
expect to give one copy to the editor of 
a local newspaper and to pass around 
three copies to members of the Park and 
Recreation Board and others to read 
“This Automation Age.” 

I should like to get a considerable 
number of reprints to keep on hand to 
use for in-service training of staff mem- 
bers and University of Alabama students 
who do field work in the Tuscaloosa City 
Recreation Department. 

MINNLE SELLERS 

Supt. of Parks and Recreation 
City Recreation Dept. 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


This article is thought-provoking. Reprints are 
available in quantity orders of 100 or more. 


Dear Eprror: 
It is with a great deal of anticipation 
that I look for a copy of the JourNaL 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


each month. You have done wonders 
with it in late years. One feature which 
we make much use of is “How We Do 
It.” Because of the great interest our 
teachers have in it, I would like to ask 
a favor of you. 

Could you have someone assemble a 
year’s set of tearsheets of “How We Do 
It,” and mail them to good friends of 
mine in Italy who are doing a most 
unusual piece of educational work? 
Villa Nazareth, Via Pineta, Sacchetti, 
29, Roma, is the address. Here you will 
find American nuns conducting an or- 
phanage for Italian gifted children. I 
was thrilled to visit there this fall and 
want to help them. The nuns told me 
that they need material for teaching 
physical education skills because they 
had never been taught themselves, and 
there are no men available to teach these 
boys. 

Epwarp J. STOREY 
370 Orienta Ave, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Tearsheets have been sent. 


Dear Eprror: 

I have been receiving the JouRNAL 
for several years now and find that it 
is one which I enjoy reading from cover 
to cover. However, I have found that it 
does not have many articles on elemen- 
tary physical education. I am now Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education in the 
Struthers’ Elementary Schools and 
would like to know more about the phy- 
sical education programs in other ele- 
mentary schools. 

Berry ANN HorrMan, Supervisor 
Elementary Physical Education 
Struthers, Ohio 


Readers are encouraged to submit articles in 
the area of elementary physical education. 
We should like to cover this area more often, 
but we have difficulty finding good material. 


A FENCING 
PROGRAM 


For 2 or 200, tencing belongs in your program. Requiring i 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equip . 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 


and accessories for beginners and experts. 


We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREECATALOG @ 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. © GRamercy 3-69308 @ @ @ @ @ @ @ 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


Everyone plays in a Harvard 
Gold Medal Table Tennis Tourna- 
ment .. . because everyone enjoys 
this exciting event that serves more 
players, in less space, without any 
permanent installation and at lower 
cost than most other school sports. 

We will send, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, the Harvard Tournament Kit 
containing everything you need to 
organize your own full-participation 
tournament: Harvard Table Tennis 
Teacher with instructions, rules and tour- 
nament tips; 2 Tournament Charts; com- 
plete publicity program and tally sheets. 


FREE . . . for your winners, Harvard Gold 

Medals and award certificates when you 
complete the tally sheets. Mail the coupon 
below today. 


Harvard co. 


Gentlemen: 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 

SCHOOL OR ORG 


NAME 
POSITION 


city ZONE___ STATE 


60 STATE ST. BOSTON 9, MASS. = 


We plan to start our tournament on 


There will be approximately 
We do 


Table Tennis is part of our 


participants. 
, do not 


offer table tennis all year. 


program. 


There are in our school or organization. 
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EVELOPMENT of strong 
shoulders and arms is probably 


D 


the most neglected area of body de- 
velopment in our elementary physi- 
cal education program today. The 
use of apparatus and exercise to 


meet this need is a must. Correct 
body symmetry and posture at this 
fast-growing age are vital. 

The specific objectives of physical 
education are development of phy- 
sical efficiency, posture, body sym- 
metry, grace of body movement, 
courage, and pupil leadership. The 
use of ropes in the elementary school 
contributes to all of these objectives 
and provides for skill and exercise 
which develop the arms and shoul- 
ders. 


APPARATUS POPULAR 


The most popular indoor physical 
education activity at this level is ap- 
paratus work. Children in kinder- 
garten through grade six find ropes 
a challenge and a great joy. Activi- 
ties on ropes can be conducted by 
the classroom teacher with a mini- 
mum of guidance from the physical 
education specialist. 

Ropes are more adaptable to all 
grades than other equipment and are 
more economical to install compared 
to other apparatus. It seems more 
desirable to have lessons on rope 
climbing one or two periods a week 
throughout the entire indoor season 
than to have a concentrated unit of 
work for a short period of time. 


aunit of 


ACTIVITIES 
ON ROPES 


by HELENE D. BREIVOGEL 
and 
LINWOOD W. GATLEY 


Division of Instruction, Newton (Mass.) Public Schools 


A UNIT 


Below is outlined a unit of activi- 
ties on ropes used in the Newton 
Public Schools for elementary school 
children. Workshops were held to 
instruct classroom teachers and stu- 
dent teachers, and the unit was then 
outlined to give further help. 


|. Conditioning Exercises 

A. On one rope 
1. Pull up from lying position to sit- 

ting position and return. Hand 
Movement—hand over hand. 

. Pull up from sitting position to 
ropes and hang—arms bent. 

. Pull up from lying position 
standing position and return. 


B. On Two Ropes 


bo 


to 


Straight arm hang— Jump _ up, 

grasp ropes and hang—arms 

straight. 

. Bent arm hang—Jump up, 
ropes and hang—arms bent. 

. Pull-up—Grasp ropes with arms ex- 
tended over head and pull up to a 
bent arm hang. Drop off. 

. Pull-up—Grasp ropes with arms ex- 

tended over head and pull up to 

bent arm hang and return to floor 

slowly. Repeat. 


. Climbing 
Grip with Feet—Cross legs and grip 


rope with feet and knees. 
Hand Movement—Hand over hand. 


to 


grasp 


A. Climb one rope. 
1. Climb rope % way. 
2. Increase climbing distance to % 
way. 
3. Then to full distance. 
B. Climb two ropes. 


1. Feet around one rope—one hand on 
each rope. 


bo 


. Pull ropes together—feet around 
two ropes—one rope in each hand. 

. One rope in each hand—one leg 
on each rope. Rope goes outside of 
knee and inside of foot. Pull feet 
together to obtain grip. 


bo 


Ill. Stunts on Two Ropes 
A. Inverted Hang—Place each foot 
around a rope. 
B. Inverted hang—Place feet 
the inside of each rope. 


against 


. Inverted hang—Legs together bal- 
anced between ropes. 

Skin the Cat—From inverted hang 
position continue body roll until feet 
touch the mat. Return to starting 
position. 


D. 


E. Swinging on two ropes. 


1. Take a rope in each hand. Move 
backward as far as possible and 
pull ropes together. Stretch back- 
ward and upward. Jump up and 
wind feet around both ropes, Swing 
forward and back—rear dismount.* 

. The same as before, except run and 
jump onto rope, grasp rope at the 
end of your run, The rest the same 
as before. 

. Repeat No. 3, but do not place feet 
around ropes—keep ropes apart 
and hold body between ropes. Swing 
with a bent arm hang or straight 
arm hang. 


to 


F. Travel from one rope to another. 
1. Climb one rope % way up—cross 
over and down another. 
Cross-over procedure: 
(a) One hand to next. rope. 
(b) Both feet to next rope. 
(ec) Other hand to next rope. 
2. Climb one rope 4% way—cross over 
over two ropes and return to floor. * 


*All dismounts must be rear dismounts. 
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Provides the Best in Playground Equipment 


Pennsylvania Tetherball—the ideal game for fast action 
in small space 


Tetherball’s popularity is tremend on playgrounds, at schools, in 
backyards—wherever a few feet of space is available. There's lots of 
action and excercise, with a minimum of i t investment 


Pennsylvania Tetherballs offer these advantages : 
| 


@ Multi-ply fabric carcass takes the toughest 
pounding 

@ White rubber, scuff-proof cover is 100% 
waterproof 

e Longer-wearing, with super-strong rope securely 
attached to vulcanized fixture 

Specify Pennsylvania Tetherballs and Tetherball poles 


Pennsylvania carries on a continu- 
ous program of research and develop- 
ment for the perfection of new and 
improved athletic products. Con- 
stantly aware of the demands of 
physical education and recreation 
programs, Pennsylvania produces 
equipment to fit every need. Be sure 
to check Pennsylvania before placing 


your next order . . . remember, 
Pennsylvania is Preferred for 
Performance. 


Pennsylvania Softballs—from extra-soft to official league 


Popular on playgrounds everywhere, Pennsylvania softballs are avail- 
able in a variety of models... one to fit every need. Each ball is made 
of top-quality materials for long life and good performance. 

Pennsylvania softballs are available in official 9”, 10", and 12” sizes 
with cork or kapok centers, priced to benefit your budget. 


e Waterproof covers have perfect “‘feel’’ 

@ Retain shape through many hours of play 

e 8 models to choose from—one just right for every age 
group 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division 
Akron, Ohio 
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OW IS the opportune time to 
add the long-forgotten sport of 
gymnastics to our programs of physi- 
eal education. With an ever-increas- 
ing awareness of physical fitness as 
an objective, high school and college 
instructors find an excellent climate 
for beginning gymnastics, tumbling, 
and trampoline activities. Gymnas- 
ties contributes immeasurably to the 
realization of the physical fitness 
goal. 

Many of our students and athletes 
possess a fair degree of co-ordina- 
tion and running ability, which are 
the result of good team sports pro- 
grams. However, in most schools it 
will be found that upper body 
strength is seriously lacking because 
of weak programs, or no programs at 
all, in gymnastics. A balanced pro- 
gram in physical education should 
include gymnastics as a part of the 
over-all program. 

The interested instructor is usual- 
ly confronted with a maze of obsta- 
cles. How can real interest in gym- 
nastics be generated among students 
and the public? Where can the in- 
structor begin? 

Perhaps the most important factor 
in program development is teacher 


leadership. Active participation by 
the instructor is an excellent method 
of displaying interest. Enthusiasm 
through demonstration on the part 
of the instructor is in itself an ex- 


pression of leadership which has far- 


reaching effect in stimulating stu- 
dent interest and participation. 

All programs must have a starting 
point. The varsity gymnastic team 
at Northwestern State College began 
with two hand-balancers and several 
half-time game performances. This 
spark served to interest more stu- 
dents, and marked the beginning of 
a true gymnastic program at the col- 
lege. Our first gymnastic club with 
a squad of 12 men was born. 

The team performed on and off 
campus, beginning with exhibitions 
and culminating to a full-fledged var- 
sity sport. This group has now sue- 
cessfully oriented students, faculty, 
and the public to gymnastics through 
performances at well over 50 Louisi- 
ana high schools in recent years. A 
nucleus of two or three performers 
and provision for expression can 
very well begin your program. 
PROGRAM PRINCIPLES 


What are some of the specifics the 
instructor can do to help in the de- 


Hand balancing 
is the choice of 
these gymnasts. 


start your 


GYMNASTIC 
PROGRAM 


by JOHN PISCOPO 


Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Photos courtesy Northwestern 

State College, Natchitoches, La. 
velopment of the program? Program 
growth involves teacher leadership, 
equipment and apparatus, motiva- 
tion techniques, and safety. 
Teacher Leadership. Informality 
should be the keynote to instruction. 
Permit students to enjoy learning 
and to have ‘‘fun’’ during the prac- 
tice session. Use stunt progression 
to insure success from the beginning; 
immediate success in learning stunts 
will help motivate further interest. 
The practice session should permit 
freedom of expression in developing 
new stunts. 

Preliminary strength and balance 
should be fostered before attempting 
‘‘timing stunts’’ or learning new 
routines. The following stunts are 
suggested as beginning activities for 
developing strength and balance: 
rope climb, dip swings on the paral- 
lel bars, ‘‘L’’ position on parallel 
bars, ‘‘muscle up’’ on the rings, in- 
verted hang on the rings, pull-ups on 
the horizontal bar, handstand, squat 
hand balance, handstand against the 
wall, handstand on low parallel bars, 
and shoulder stand on parallel bars. 

Student leaders can assist in dem- 
onstration of stunts. After the stu- 
dent has learned individual tricks, 
encourage the formation of stunts 
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in combination or routines. The 
leadership ingredients of informal- 
ity, development of progressive 
strength and balance stunts, and 
provision for early success on the 
part of the student are important 
basics in the development of ‘‘bud- 
ding’’ programs. 


Equipment and Apparatus. Although 
gymnastic apparatus is expensive 
initially, it is comparatively eco- 
nomical during the lifetime of the 
program. Parallel bars well over 20 
years old are still in service at 
Northwestern State College. <A set 
of commercially made parallel bars 
will last indefinitely. However, a re- 
soureeful teacher can improvise ap- 
paratus at a minimum cost by secur- 
ing the co-operation of the machine 
or woodworking shops. Practically 
all of the equipment in the gym- 
nastic world can be duplicated satis- 
factorily. 

Mooney! has devised a completely 
portable horizontal bar which the 
author has used with success. Among 
Northwestern State College’s gym- 
nastic equipment which has been 
made on campus are the vaulting 
box, balancing pedestals, low paral- 
lel bars, low paralletts, low training 
paralletts, hand-balancing _ blocks, 
rings, and portable horizontal bar. 


Motivation Techniques. Motivation, 
in part, comes from leadership en- 
thusiasm. The enthusiastic instructor 


‘can utilize several devices to help 


1Ernest Mooney, Construction of a Port- 
able Horizontal Bar, Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Springfield College, 1954. 


Spectators enjoy watching gymnastics 
and showtime has motivating effects. 


Polio does 

not prevent 
participation 

in gymnastics 
by this student. 


develop interest. It is important at 
the outset to concentrate on a nu- 
cleus of skilled performers. From 
the nucleus, others can learn skills. 
Stunt guides prominently displayed 
offer a motivating challenge to the 
student. Szypula? offers a wealth of 
material in progressive tumbling and 
balancing. Apparatus and stunt ac- 
tivities are numerous in the U. 8. 
Naval Institute’s gymnastic and 
tumbling program.* An up-to-date 
bulletin board with gymnastic news 
also creates interest. 

Perhaps the most important de- 
vice for gaining interest is to provide 
opportunity for shows and exhibi- 
tions and for competition. Gym- 
nastic performances are usually wel- 
come at most half-time game cere- 
monies and assembly programs. Com- 
petition should be geared to the level 
of gymnastic skill. Interest can be 
quickly dispelled by placing novice 
competitors in senior competition. 
The competition may well begin 
within the school organization in the 
form of inter-class and intramural 
tournaments, with exercises and rou- 


“George Szypula. Tumbling and Bal- 
ancing for All. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co. 1957. 

3Gymnastics. and Tumbling, Annapolis, 
Md.: United States Naval Institute. 1950. 


tines within the scope of the stu- 
dents’ ability. 

Other forms of motivation may be 
found through attendance charts 
(encouraging daily participation), 
gymnastic films (giving insight to 
proper performance and analysis of 
stunts), and visiting performers and 
groups (permitting an exchange of 
ideas and procedures in learning 
stunts). 


Safety. Safety should be an important 
by-word of every instructor. The 
safe performer is one who is super- 
vised, It is imperative at the outset 
that the instructor teach safety pro- 
cedures and spotting to all partici- 
pants, since it is impossible for the 
teacher to ‘‘spot’’ all the activity at 
one time. Each student should learn 
to handle the ‘‘hand belt’’ and the 
overhead ceiling ‘‘safety belt.’’ All 
beginning movements in the forward 
and backward somersault are gen- 
erally learned ‘‘in the belt.’’ 
Spotters should be alerted in prac- 
tice sessions, particularly on the 
trampoline and horizontal bar, for 
mishaps in performance. Safety 
measures are: adequate hand belt; 
well-functioning over-head ceiling 
belt for trampoline, horizontal bar, 
and parallel bars; plenty of gym- 
nastie chalk available ; proper fitting 
hand-guards for horizontal bar par- 
ticipants ; adequate mats ; and proper 


eare of idle trampoline and spring- 
boards. 


WHAT TO TEACH FIRST 

A question frequently pondered 
by physical educators is: ‘‘ What ac- 
tivities or apparatus should I teach 
first?’’ With a beginning point of 
**zero,’’ the following activities and 
progressions are suggested for the 
beginning gymnastic program—tum- 
bling, horizontal bar, and trampoline. 


Tumbling. The initial approach to a 
gymnastic program could be the 
development of a tumbling group. 
Tumbling can be performed without 
apparatus and is adaptable to group 
teaching. Many instructors prefer 
to start with basic tumbling and bal- 
ancing because of their concern for 
safety. Tumblers are less likely to 
receive serious injury than apparatus 
performers. 
(Concluded on pages 66-67) 
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JURY in California (where 

everything is bigger than life- 
size) recently awarded a 17-year-old 
high school football player $325,000 
in his damage suit against the school 
district for which he played; the stu- 
dent alleged he had been paralyzed 
as a result of injuries suffered in a 
football game. The fact that the 
trial judge later reduced the jury’s 
award to a mere $206,804 may com- 
fort some readers, but the case, by 
virtue of the size of the award 
against the school district, illustrates 
dramatically the fact that school dis- 
tricts and persons connected with 
physical education are subject to 
legal liability under certain cireum- 
stances for injuries occurring dur- 
ing physical education classes and 
sports events. It is the purpose of 
this brief article to outline the na- 
ture of such liability and to illustrate 
the discussion by actual litigated 
cases, 


WHAT TORT LIABILITY IS 


At the outset, since most of my 
readers are not lawyers, let me state 
the nature of this liability in gen- 
eral. It is, first of all, what lawyers 
eall ‘‘tort’’ liability, that is, liability 
for personal injuries caused through 
the defendant’s negligence (a word 
with a technical meaning) or through 
intentional harm (ordinarily not 
found in eases involving physical ed- 
ucation). To succeed, any cause of 
action in tort involves proof of four 
essential elements. They are: (a) 
that the defendant owed a duty to 
‘avoid unreasonable risks to others; 
(b) that the defendant failed to ob- 
serve that duty; (c) that failure to 
observe that duty caused (in the 
specialized legal sense of that verb) 
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Legal Liability for 


Athletic Injuries 


by SAMUEL M. FAHR 


College of Law, State University of lowa 


the damage which occurred; and 
(d) that damage in fact occurred to 
plaintiff, together with proof of the 
nature and probable extent of the 
damage. 

In setting this standard of con- 
duet for physical education instruct- 
ors and coaches, the law does not in- 
tend to make them guarantee that 
no injuries will occur; rather it re- 
quires them to act as a ‘‘reasonable 
man’’ would in the circumstances. 
The ‘‘reasonable man’’—a_ hypo- 
thetical being never yet seen on 
earth—is a person endowed with 
normal intellect, normal perception, 
and normal experience. 

In addition, and this is important 
for my readers, this mythical being 


“must possess and exercise such su- 


perior training and skill as he holds 
himself out to have. A physical ed- 
ucation instructor is held to reason- 
able knowledge of physiology, a- 
natomy, and the nature of the equip- 
ment and games employed. In ad- 
dition, such a person is held to 
understand the physical limitations 
of the students and players under 
his supervision; for instance he 
should realize that 95-pound boys 
should not scrimmage with 180- 
pound boys. 

Furthermore, while not holding 
themselves out as doctors, such per- 
sonnel are held to a greater knowl- 
edge than are untrained people of 
the nature of athletic injuries and 
the immediate nature of first-aid 
remedies to be employed should in- 
juries occur. Note that it won’t do 
to argue in defense that a given 
physical education teacher in fact 
did not possess adequate training or 
judgment ; the law sets up the ‘‘rea- 
sonable physical education instruct- 


or’’ standard and people in the field 
fail to live up to it at their peril. 
VICARIOUS LIABILITY 

Another general matter deserves 
discussion: How can a California 
school district be liable for an in- 
jury caused by negligence of a foot- 
ball coach? This result stems from 
what is known as ‘‘vicarious lia- 
bility,’’ or the doctrine of respond- 
ent superior. Employers are liable 
for torts of employees committed 
‘‘within the scope of their employ- 
ment.’’ This is a matter of social 
policy long observed by the law. 
‘*Scope of employment”’ is a phrase 
hard to define, but easy to illustrate. 
If a physical education teacher per- 
mits his regular class to exercise on 
dangerously defective equipment he 
is within the scope of his employ- 
ment. But if the same man, irritated 
at criticism of his conduct of the 
class, pays an evening visit to the 
home of his critic and punches him 
in the nose, he is probably not with- 
in the scope of his employment. Obvi- 
ously, then, one defense school dis- 
tricts may wish to raise in appropri- 
ate cases will be that the conduct 
complained of was not within the 
scope of employment. Vicarious li- 
ability is spreading in scope and 
places ever heavier burdens on all 
employers, including employers of 
coaches, trainers, and physical edu- 
cation personnel. 

The law is not clear yet as to 
whether in all states school districts 
are liable under the doctrine of re- 
spondent superior. Older decisions 
frequently held them free of legal 1li- 
ability of the vicarious sort. Various 
arguments are advanced for this po- 
sition: that there is no true master- 

(Concluded on pages 75-76) 
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Planning your 58 sports program? 


USE THIS HANDY Wilson EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST! 


Proper equipment is the backbone of a successful sports program—and this 
Wilson baseball and softball equipment is the finest! Widest selections of 
quality sports equipment at prices to fit any program! 


BASEBALL 
GLOVES and MITTS 


Tops in the majors, 
andevery league. Most 


complete selection! A2000 Pro Model fielder's A2800 Big Scoop A2400 Twin-Action 
glove with exclusive Baseman's Mitt with Catcher's Mitt— 
snap-action. pre-formed double pocket. the very best! 


Baseballs ...exact to major league standards, 


priced to fit every program! 
BASEBALLS 
Wilson Famous Player Bats...numerous 
BATS models in a wide range of prices. 


SOFTBALL 
GLOVES and MITTS 


Durably constructed 
for seasons of play! 


A9810 Quality leather glove A9850 Spear-M-Model A9862 Catcher's Mitt—most 
—with wide deep pocket. baseman's glove, extra efficient, durable mitt 
large size. in the game. 


12, 14 and 

16-inch softballs, 
washable horse- 

hide covers, built 
for longer life 


SOFTBALLS 


Wilson uniforms for baseball and softball are acknowledged the 
finest on the field. Proof is in the play—and Wilson uniforms are 
used on a majority of Major League clubs. Wide range of prices, 
styles! Wilson protective equipment includes catcher's chest pro- 
tectors, masks, leg guards and batter's protective helmets. 


Order now from your dealer or Wilson representative, or— 
send for illustrated FREE catalog showing complete lines. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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GYMNASTICS- 


a major sport 


by NEWTON C. LOKEN 


Gymnastic Coach 
University of Michigan 


ANY outstanding things have 

happened in the past decade 
to indicate that the sport of gymnas- 
tics is well on the road to becoming 
once again a respected and enjoy- 
able sport in the field of physical 
education and athletics. Since World 
War II the influx of gymnastics in 
the high schools, colleges, YMCA’s 
and clubs throughout the country 
has been almost phenomenal! 


HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 

High s¢hool gymnastics has grown 
by leaps‘and bounds. There is hard- 
ly a section of the country which 
hasn’t thought about including more 
gymnastics in the program. Old 
gymnastic centers, like Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Los An- 
geles, are still active, but many new 
areas have blossomed forth with an 
energetic flow of top-notch gymnas- 
tic coaches, teams, and fans. 


larry Shollenbarger, Ohio State University, 
srforms on the high bar. 
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At ease on the rings—Abe Grossfeld, 
University of Illinois Gymnastics. 


The Chicago suburban area is one 
of these, with such men as Joe Gial- 
lombardo, Bill Roetzheim, Gay 
Hughes, Don Von Ebers, Vic Lesch 
and Irv Bedard, all past champions 
in their day who are now busy teach- 
ing and coaching the sport in their 
respective schools. Another is the 
State of Nebraska, spearheaded by 
Jake Geier of the University of Ne- 
braska, which is moving ahead with 
an enlarged interscholastic gymnas- 
tic program. Last year over a dozen 
schools participated in its state meet. 
Michigan is coming to the front with 
word from the 6A League (six class 
A schools) that plans this year in- 
clude promoting gymnastics to a 
varsity sport with dual meets, league 
meets, ete. 

The Northwestern part of the 
country is moving into an inter- 
scholastic gymnastic program. Ohio 
has its big YMCA meet which draws 
many from the state. Iowa just re- 
cently held their first state high 
school meet, with encouraging suc- 
cess. This picture has duplicated it- 
self throughout the country and it is 
nearing the point where they might 
even be a shortage of qualified gym- 
nastic instructors for schools. 


COLLEGE GYMNASTIC PROGRAMS 
The growth of interest and par- 
ticipation by colleges throughout the 
country has indeed been tremendous. 
The NCAA Gymnastic Meet now 
draws over 30 top-flight teams, 
whereas just ten years ago there 
might have been ten or so. Besides 
these teams competing in national 
competition, there are many other 


colleges that sponsor exhibitional as 
well as competing teams. 

The IILAC League operating in 
[llinois and Michigan is starting this 
year with a full schedule in gymnas- 
tic competition. This means that 
schools like Central Michigan, South- 
ern Illinois, Western Illinois, East- 
ern Illinois, and Eastern Michigan 
will all produce a team coached by 
top men such as Chico Miele, Bill 
Meade, Bob Clow, Bob Willoughby, 
ete. In the State of Michigan alone 
there will be four and possibly five 
colleges that will be fielding gymnas- 
tic teams. This same picture is dup- 
licated in Illinois, California, Penn- 
sylvania, ete. 

From the northwest area of the 
United States, word has been re- 
ceived that several colleges are now 
about to commence extensive gym- 
nastie programs with such schools as 
University of Washington, Washing- 
ton State, Oregon State, University 
of Idaho, Montana State, and others 
participating. The same can be said 
in regard to the southeastern and 
southwestern part of America. The 
All-College Invitational Meet held 
this year at Nebraska will include 
the University of Nebraska, Colo- 
rado University, Colorado State, 
Colorado A & M, Air Academy, Kan- 
sas State, University of Kansas, 
Minnesota State, ete. 

The movement is indeed sweeping 
the country. It has been so notice- 
able that Dr. Ray Runkle of Colum- 
bia University, New York City, has 
recently conducted a survey to deter- 
mine the extent of college sponsored 
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¢ymnastic teams, coaches, exhibition- 
al team, ete. For his results, contact 
Dr. Runkle. 


SARASOTA CLINIC 


From a very small unheralded be- 
ginning, this gymnastics clinic has 
grown to tremendous size and scope. 
The 7th Annual Sarasota Clinic was 
held in December, 1957, with be- 
tween 400 and 500 participants. The 
Board of Directors consists of Frank 
Wells, Tom Maloney, Ed Serobe, 
Frank Cumiskey, and Lyle Welser. 
Throughout the six days there were 
competitive meets for the small fry, 
for the girls, for the college gym- 
nasts, and even for the old timers 
(35 years and older). Besides this 
array of meets, there were several 
outstanding panel discussions cover- 
ing the very latest in the different 
phases of the teaching and coaching 
techniques involved in the sport. 

Prominent men in the physical 
education and research world have 
served as guest speakers—such men 
as Dr. Karpovich, Dr. Cureton, and 
others. It is truly a thing to see— 
the Sarasota Gymnastic Clinic 
staged in the Circus Town of Amer- 
ica (Ringling Brothers headquar- 
ters) with the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the press, radio, televi- 
sion, and all the local hotels and 
motels supporting the affair whole- 
heartedly with enthusiasm that is 
most contagious. 


ROY E. MOORE MEMORIAL CLINIC 


Since the midwinter clinic has met 
with such success, it was felt that 
a similar type of program should 
be conducted during the summer 
months. Charles Pond, gymnastic 
coach at the University of Illinois, 
has suggested that his private camp, 
on Elk Lake, Michigan, be available 
for a four to five day clinic in late 
August. Plans are now being formu- 
lated by the Board of Directors of 
the Summer Clinic, which includes 
the author as Clinie Director, George 
Szypula as Program Chairman, and 
Walt Lienert, Ed Scrobe, Lyle Wel- 
ser, Erna Wachtel, and George 
Gulack. 


THE NAAGC 


The now very active and function- 
ai National Association of American 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Gymuastic Coaches was formed only 
seven years ago by a small group of 
gymnastic coaches present at the 
1950 NCAA Meet at West Point, 
New York. Chet Phillips, gymnastic 
coach at the Naval Academy, spear- 
headed the idea, and the Associa- 
tion has since grown to a member- 
ship of over 400 members. Any one, 
whether he is a coach, teacher, judge 
or enthusiast, may join the group. 

For his membership dues of $2.00 
per year, he receives his membership 
card, copies of The Mentor, copies 
of The News which is the official or- 
gan of the NAAGC containing all 
of the latest that is happening in 
gymnastics, plus a special considera- 
tion in terms of a lower registration 
fee at the famous Sarasota Gymnas- 
tie Clinic. For full information and 
possible membership in the NAAGC, 
contact the writer. 


NAAGC AWARD 


Just four years ago, the NAAGC 
adopted a policy of honoring one 
person each year who has made an 
outstanding contribution to the gym- 


Abe Grossfeld, 
University of 
Illinois 
Gymnastics, 
1957. 


Donald Erickson, co-captain, 1957, all-around 
side horse, Johnson High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

U. of Minn. photo 


nastic world over a period of 25 
years or more. Four men have been 
selected to date: Max Younger, re- 
tired coach of Temple University; 
Roy E. Moore, past Olympic coach 
and chairman of Olympic Committee 
(recently deceased); Dr. Hartley 
Price, Florida State University 
coach; and Leslie Judd, retired 
coach of Springfield College. The 
NAAGC hopes to continue to pre- 
sent the annual award to men of as 
high a contribution as these four. 


HELMS HALL OF FAME 

Just recently, plans were formal- 
ized to have the gymnastic world 
represented in the nationally famous 
Helms Hall of Fame. A nominating 
committee, headed by George Szy- 
pula, has been appointed and their 
choices of outstanding gymnasts and 
coaches will be presented to the 
Helms Board for their consideration 
as this year’s recipients of the 
Helms Hall of Fame awards. 


EUROPEAN TRIP 


An American gymnastic team was 
invited last summer to travel exten- 


Ty 


sively throughout Europe perform- 
ing at exhibitions and/or competi- 
tive meets, the month’s trip to in- 
clude Tunisia, Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, and West Germany. 

Dan Ferris, secretary-treasurer of 
the National AAU, made all the con- 
tacts, but the trip was finally shelved 
for lack of time necessary to ar- 
range the detailed itinerary. He is 
in hope of staging the trip in an- 
other year or so. The fact that this 
was the first request for an Ameri- 
ean Team to visit and perform in 
European countries indicates that 
the prowess of the United States 
Gymnastic Team is improving and 


(Conciuded on page 53) 
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ANSAS CITY, Missouri, host 
K to AAHPER’s 60th National 
Convention, March 30-April 3, 1957, 
is located in the Heart of the Nation 
—almost dead center. In a short 
span of years, Kansas City has made 
a transition from a farming and dis- 
tributing center to an industrial 
metropolis. 

Convention headquarters is the 
Municipal Auditorium, one of Amer- 
ica’s finest convention and exhibit 
facilities. In the heart of downtown 
Kansas City, the Auditorium has an 
Arena, Exhibition Hall, Little The- 
atre, Music Hall, and over 30 com- 
mittee rooms. Its facilities have been 
used by 40,000 persons in a day. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS 


The population of Kansas City’s 
metropolitan area is close to a mil- 
lion. Small and big industrial plants 
cover the city, with 14 industrial 
locations in the metropolitan area. 

These include Santa Fe’s Turner 
district, Union Pacific Fairfax dis- 
trict, recognized as the national mod- 
el; North Kansas City district devel- 
oped by the Burlington Railroad and 
North Kansas City development 
company; Kansas City Southern’s 
Northeast Industrial district; Fris- 
eo’s Blue Valley; and the Indepen- 
dance district. 
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GATEWAY TO SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City is the region’s finan- 
cial capital, indicative of its prestige 
as a center for clearing, marketing, 
and distribution. The gateway to the 
southwest, Kansas City is ideally lo- 
cated as a. distribution point. The 


. Kansas City metropolitan region is 


probably the most self-sufficient in 
the entire world. It has many min- 
erals and raw materials, a wonderful 
source of water supply, and a tre- 
mendous storehouse of electricity, 
coal, and gas. 

Greater Kansas City now ranks 
second only to Detroit as an automo- 
bile assembly point. It ranks first in 
the distribution of farm equipment 
and the manufacture of automatic 
vending machines. In the women’s 
ready-to-wear field, Kansas City now 
ranks sixth in the nation. 


LIVESTOCK MARKET 


It is now the leading primary mar- 
ket of the midwest for livestock, 
grain, vegetables, dairy, poultry, and 
other farm products. It is a large 
meat-packing and flour-milling cen- 
ter and has become one of the na- 
tion’s leading wholesale markets. 

Visitors to Kansas City will want 
to see the Livestock Exchange and 
Stockyards, which are open every 
forenoon. Kansas City serves a fa- 


60th 


AAHPER 
Convention 
March 30- 


1958 


mous namesake, the Kansas City 
steak which is a boneless sirloin 
strip, the heart of the beef loin, from 
prime beef. 

One of the most colorful festivals 
in America is the annual American 
Royal Livestock and Horse Show in 
the fall. More than half a century 
old, the show is now a tradition in 
Kansas City—its proud boast of its 
vast livestock industry and its appre- 
ciation of fine horses. 


SCIENTIFIC CENTER 

Kansas City enjoys unusual stat- 
ure as a center for technical advice 
and service. The research picture 
focuses around Midwest Research 
Institute, one of the nation’s finest 
scientific centers, located on Kansas 
City’s famed rectangle. Linda Hall 
Library of Science and Technology 
is nationally famed as a repository 
for works and findings of all the 
scientists of the world. 


VARIED RECREATION 


For sports fans, Municipal Stadi- 
um, home of the American League 
Kansas City Athletics, affords excel- 
lent spectator sports. Wyandotte 
Lake, a few minutes from downtown 
Kansas City, is the largest park and 
lakeside in Kansas, with fishing, 
boating, and picnic facilities. 
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Music lovers will find the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra bring- 
ing to the public the finest of concert 
programs. The fabulous Starlight 
Theatre in Swope Park is the scene 
of professional productions of musi- 
cal comedy and light opera from 
June to August. In Swope Park is 
every form of recreation, its almost 
2,000 acres making it the second 
largest municipal playground in an 
American city. The zoo is also lo- 
cated in Swope Park. 


ART AND HISTORY 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art and Mary Atkins Muse- 
um of Fine Arts ranks high among 
the art galleries of the country and 
is outstanding in the world in the 
Chinese field. 

Those interested in historical 
points will want to visit the Old 
Shawnee Methodist Mission with 
three buildings more than a century 
old still standing, and the Shawnee 
Mission cemetery. 

. In Independence, Missouri, is the 
oldest courthouse standing west of 
the Mississippi River—the Old In- 
dependence Courthouse, and the 
home of Harry S. Truman, former 
President of the United States. The 
Truman library is also of interest. 
TRANSPORTATION 

Kansas City’s recent gains in 
transportation have been in the avia- 
tion field. The Municipal Airport is 
connected to Kansas City by a new 
Broadway Toll Bridge, and is served 
by seven scheduled air passenger 
lines. The new Mid-Continent Inter- 
national Airport, where Trans World 
Airlines is building one of the coun- 
try’s largest aircraft and mainte- 
nance bases, is 144% miles north of 
Municipal Airport. Kansas City is 
also served by 12 trunk line rail- 
roads, 17 bus companies, and many 
excellent highways. 


FINE ENVIRONMENT 


The environment offered in Kan- 
sas City lends itself to contented 
living. The city boasts imposing 
schools, churches, hospitals, and halls 
for music and the arts. The Liberty 
Memorial is a beautiful monument 
to the heroic dead of World War I. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Municipal stadium, home 
of the American League 
Kansas City Athletics. 


Kansas City skyline at night, 
with Paseo Bridge in foreground. 


The new Paseo Bridge is the largest 
self-anchored suspension bridge in 
the world. 

The City Hall is the third tallest 
building in Kansas City and pro- 
vides a fine view from its observa- 
tion platform. The Board of Trade 
has a visitor’s gallery. The Kansas 
City Museum houses rare and inter- 
esting displays of regional and natu- 
ral history material, including 12 
miniature dioramas telling the story 
of early Kansas City to the 1900 
Convention Hall fire. 

Educational institutions of note 
are the University of Kansas City; 
University of Kansas School of Medi- 
cine; Kansas City Art Institute and 
School of Design ; and the Conserva- 
tory of Music. 
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William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts. 


FITNESS THE THEME 


Every AAHPER member should 
plan to visit Kansas City this spring 
for the. 60th National Convention 
(see the unusual program offerings 
on pages 32 to 43. This is expected 
to be the largest convention of the 
Association ever held. Come to Kan- 
sas City and help AAHPER go 
‘‘Porward with Fitness in °58.’’ * 
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Improvisation Choreography 


by GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


N THE ftela of choreography, 

“provisation is of definite aid as a 
method of discovery, an exploration 
into new ways of moving and fresh 
possibilities of movement combina- 
tions. It can free the choreographer 
from his habitual ways of moving. 
It can help him vary his movement 
—spatially, rhythmically, and above 
all, dynamieally. It can bring about 
a ‘‘change of pace’’ in movement. 
Variations in the texture of move- 
ment can be induced through im- 
provisation, and a great increase in 
the range of movement qualities can 
be experienced. 

Relative to the question of wheth- 
er improvisation is a method of com- 
position or merely a preparation for 
composition, the writer finds that it 
is no substitute for formal composi- 
tion. However, the experience is a 
highly beneficial one for the choreog- 
rapher, especially for the beginning 
composer. Through the use of im- 
provisation, he may be able to 
‘‘churn up’’ aspects of his expres- 
sive self which are half-submerged 
under the crust of everyday living 
and conventional reactions. 


STIMULI 

1. Sounds. One of the ways to bring 
forth improvisations is with the 
stimuli of sounds. Any number of in- 
teresting situations can be set up to 
suggest movement arising from natu- 


1This article is the second part of one 
published in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL which dealt with the use of im- 
provisation in stimulating and extending 
the dimensions of technical exercises. This 
piece is concerned with the use of the 
method as a preparation for various as- 
pects of choreography. The suggestions in- 
eluded have been selected on the grounds 
of their unfamiliarity. Other more usual 
ones, such as those dealing with musical 
examples, qualities of movement, and style, 
have been purposely omitted. 
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At right, 
the author. 


ral sounds (waves, birds, thunder, 
eries, laughter, screams, wind, ani- 
mals) and unnatural sounds (rivet- 
ing, motors, bells, trains, whistles, 
horns, sirens, clanking). 

The instructor remembers two suc- 
cessful projects. In the first, a re- 
cording of the roar of ocean waves 
was used for a group improvisation. 
The students were not told what the 
sound was, but after some minutes 
their movements began to come in 
wave-like sequences. Before the re- 
cording was finished, a surprising 
degree of group cohesion and inter- 
esting choreography was achieved. 

Another situation was one in 
which a spontaneous reaction was 
desired in addition to a re-creation 
of a dramatic experience. The stu- 
dents were huddled together in a 
very small space with their eyes 
closed. A chair was thrown sharply 
to the floor. Violent reactions result- 
ed. Next, the group was again 
pushed together, and one student 
screamed. Again, violent actions 
were the result. Finally, a siren 
was substituted for the human voice, 
and similar reactions occurred. 


2. Words. When words are used as 
sound stimuli, it is to be noted that 
they should be selected with care. 
Children’s rhymes and folk sayings, 
as well as nonsense syllables, can be 
employed, but it is their sound rath- 
er than their ideas per se which 
should act as the stimuli. Children’s 


chants—‘‘ fee-fi-fo-fum,’’ ‘‘higgeley- 
piggeley,’’‘‘eenie-meenie-minie-mo,’’ 
‘*funiculi-funicula,’’ ‘‘jiggedy-jig,’’ 
and ‘‘humpety-hump’’— make ex- 
cellent dance evocations. Foreign 
words which have little meaning to 
people who do not understand the 
language can also be used with suc- 
cess. Long, complicated German 
words—such as Jugunderrinnerun- 
gen, Ausstellungsbriefe, Quellenver- 
zeichnis, and Osterspaziergang, quick 
French phrases such as Fermez la 
bouche, Ainsi soit-il, Chemin de fer, 
Prendre un parti, and Pas du tout, 
pas du tout, or staccato Spanish 
idioms such as Yo tengo todo el mun- 
do trabajando, La agua albajo ren- 
dimiento es mas y mas comprobacién, 
and Como se llama en Italiano, gua- 
camayo all have good effects in move- 
ment reactions. 

There are many words, of course, 
which evoke movement because of 
their meanings as well as their 
sound. Words like silk or satin, for 
example, bring forth certain move- 
ments because of what they mean. 
Present them to an adult, and defi- 
nite reactions take place. Adults 
know, for example, what silk is—as a 
texture, a fabric, and an idea which 
conjures up visions of glamor, kings, 
stateliness, drapings, glitter, ete. 
Other words such as slime, velvet, 
sawdust, mud, mush, soft, hard, pur- 
ple, jagged, red, and torn would 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OST teachers feel deeply the 
responsibility to make opti- 

mum use of teacher-student relation- 
ships in dealing with the adjustment 
problems of the young people in 
their classes. Perhaps nowhere in 
school is this responsibility more 
keenly felt than in the activities sur- 
rounding health and physical edu- 
cation, especially as these apply to 
the pupils in the adolescent years. 

Many of the emotional problems 
are inherent in the biological changes 
which are taking place in those 
years; many problems stem from eco- 
nomic or social roots which are far 
beyond the reach of any individual. 
There remain, however, difficulties 
which are accessible to the teacher’s 
help and can be productively modi- 
fied by support, reassurance, and 
understanding given at proper times. 
It is the purpose of the authors to 
discuss informally some of these 
problems. 
TEACHER’S RESPONS!BILITY 

It is the opening day of school 
and Miss Elaine Weston, teacher at 
Laners East High School, for the 
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College of Medicine, University of Utah 
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22nd year in a row begins a private 
ritual occasioned by the first class 
meeting of the school year. 

Foreing the hub-bub and confu- 
sion into the outer reaches of her 
mind, she focuses intently on student 
Tom Bradshaw, fourth seat, second 
row. ‘‘Who is this 15 year-old? 
What makes him tick? What is he 
doing in this particular class? Do 
I owe him anything beyond my pro- 
fessional skill and some proficiency 
in the subject matter of this course? 

‘*Here is a boy within whom that 
ereat war of adolescence is raging. 
Physical changes to produce the man 
march against emotional forces that 
still lean toward childhood and I am 
to help umpire the conflict,’’ she 
muses, 

She looks again and sees not only 
Tom .Bradshaw, high school sopho- 
more, but Tom Bradshaw, future 
drone or future bright light in the 
community. His ‘‘becoming’’ sud- 
denly seems more important than his 
‘*being’’ and she wonders what will 
be the impress of his semester under 
Elaine Weston on that ‘‘becoming.”’ 


the TEACHER 


GROWING-UP YEARS 


The reverie ends with a giggle at 
the back of the room from someone 
who seems to be losing the war to 
childhood. She announces the text 
and a new school year is under way. 
THE GROWING UP YEARS 

The years between 13 and 18 are 
the years of greatest stress in the 
growing-up period. Tom is neither 
boy nor man. He is anxious to be- 
long to an adult world and yet re- 
luctant to give up his childish de- 
pendency. He wants to be one of the 
crowd; his haireut, clothes, and man- 
nerisms must be like the rest, and 
yet he wants to be thought of as 
someone quite special, someone in 
particular—especially in the eyes of 
his teachers. 

Most secondary school students 
are scared. Success is constantly in 
their minds. They want good grades, 
a place in athletics, success in dra- 
maties, prominence in school activi- 
ties, and popularity in social life. 
They need help and interest to get 
their values, their perspective, in 
the right balance so they can taste 
success in some field of endeavor. 
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Next to parents and home, the 
teacher is in the ideal spot to help 
them set their aims in keeping with 
their abilities and limitations. 


TEACHER AS A FRIEND 


To the extent that they feel a 
sincere interest and sense that the 
teacher also wants them to succeed, 
she will be accepted as a friend; 
and that, from their point of view, 
is more important than the fact that 
she is a good teacher. 

A look of understanding, a timely 
word of encouragement, even a lit- 
eral pat on the back, may be a life- 
line to a floundering adolescent to 
help him keep his head above the 
turbulent stream of self-conscious- 
ness and loneliness. 


“WE” INSTEAD OF “I” 


These students of the secondary 
school age face new adjustments to 
strange faces and new situations, to 
different surroundings, difficult sub- 
jects, and new activities. No wonder 
they enter classrooms with a feeling 
of apprehension. Until they achieve 
a sense of emotional and mental se- 
curity, their minds are not free to 
learn. 


They are impressionable and re- 


sponsive. The use of ‘‘we’’ instead . 


of ‘‘I’ makes them feel they belong. 

They know when they are liked. 
They sense what a teacher feels 
about them—what she is thinking. 
No facade of ‘‘teaching techniques’’ 
will hide this. If these boys and 
girls are genuinely liked just as they 
are, no matter how trying they may 
be, the task of teaching, and of learn- 
ing, will be made less difficult. 

An adolescent may be emotionally 
unpredictable because his growing 
up processes are out of balance, but 
it doesn’t mean that he is not de- 
pendable. He (or she) may storm 
and argue one minute and be docile 
and co-operative the next, trying to 
throw off adult authority yet want- 
ing the protection and security of 
parents’ and teachers’ direction. He 
needs clear-cut assignments as to 
what is expected of him. If he fails, 
he needs intelligent understanding 
and correction—no coddling. His as- 
sumed sophistication, his slang, pro- 
fanity, boasting, and boldness are 
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often a blind to hide a real feeling 
of insecurity. 

He doesn’t argue and boast to 
show off. Frequently when he is the 
most verbose, he is only trying to 
get values straightened out in his 
own mind. Expressing his thoughts 
and watching the reaction of class- 
mates, teachers or parents, helps 
him gain a perspective and aids him 
in placing principles in their right 
niches. 

These boastful loud youngsters 
are often the very ones who want 
their teachers to single them out, 
to praise them for any small achieve- 
ment. 


DAY DREAMING HAS ITS PLACE 


Unless day-dreaming gets into a 
habit of causing exaggerated non- 
acceptance of realities, it has its 
place during these growing-up years 
in emotional and mental health. 

It was one of those warm days 
in April. Mr. Brown looked at his 
class but most of the students were 
not looking at him. Pat was using 
lipstick and trying to get the atten- 
tion of the boy opposite her, and 
Karl sat gazing out of the window 
with a far-away look. 

‘‘Day-dreaming again,’’ thought 
Mr. Brown. ‘‘ Why can’t they think 
of the work instead of each other?’’ 

There is no need to underestimate 
the girl-boy, boy-girl interest at this 
age. It doesn’t turn off during school 
hours and then on again at 3:15 P.M. 
when the bell rings. It is there surg- 
ing for expression, and manifests it- 
self in all types of behavior, which 
adults who have short memories 
label as ‘‘silly.’’ 

Karl’s day-dreaming actually may 
be an emotional and intellectual ex- 
ploration designed to find answers 
to serious questions and to under- 
stand his perplexing problems, and 
Pat has real difficulty separating the 
demands of her school work from 
her ‘‘boy interest.’’ 

Teachers who work with adoles- 
cents know that these boys and girls 
do acquire judgment as they meet 
new experiences and that it never 
pays to stamp youth as good, bad, 
brilliant, stupid or lazy, for a label 
forces one to live up to it. If the 
labels are too lofty, the youngsters 


know failure; if they debase, these 
boys and girls suffer. 


AWARENESS OF UNUSUAL BEHAVIOR 


The present-day teacher undoubt- 
edly is aware of behavior patterns 
which may lead to serious maladjust- 
ment. She knows it is part of her 
responsibility as a teacher to identify 
troubled students. Though it must 
not be assumed that every boy and 
girl between the ages of 13 and 18 
is in a whirlpool of emotional insta- 
bility, the teacher senses that these 
are the years when physical, mental, 
and social problems often are pres- 
ent and that she must be on the 
alert to recognize them. 

It must often seem to the 
teacher that he or she faces these 
problems alone. Actually, even in 
communities where mental health 
facilities are inadequate or absent, 
the family physician will prove to be 
a valuable ally. As Conte has pointed 
out,’ the physician can often help 
resolve problems relating to the 
physical health of the individual and 
can work from this vantage point to 
better understanding of the concom- 
itant emotional changes. His point 
of view can often be invaluable to 
the teacher, the parent and the child 
in reorienting them to the basic ques- 
tions concerned; his support can 
make possible the full warmth of the 
inter-personal relationship which is 
the basis for improvement. 

In this connection, it should be 
mentioned that some sort of Coun- 
seling Service may be extremely use- 
ful to the teacher. Often it is diffi- 
cult to divorce administrative from 
other responsibilities, and this con- 
fusion makes for poor relationships 
with some students. A counselor 
who is deliberately placed outside 
the main administrative stream may 
be in a much better position to deal 
sympathetically with problems. 

The identification of problems is 
not difficult. Teachers have prog- 
ressed notably in the past decade in 
their ability to recognize the fact 
that the extremely quiet student may 

(Concluded on page 64) 


1William R. Conte, ‘‘The Family Doctor 
in Parent-Teacher Consultation,’’ Rocky 
Mountain Med. J., Sept., 1957, p. 903. 
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When eager hands start raising, ever wish you 
had all the answers at your fingertips? Wish 
granted!—when this educational program goes to 
work for you. 

First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘“The Story 
of Menstruation.’’ More than 25 million school- 
girls have seen this 16 mm. sound and color film. 
You’ll want to show it to your students—even 
those who may have seen it as pre-teens—for the 
picture helps answer their new, teen-age ques- 
tions. Teachers throughout the country are using 
“The Story” and the supplementary booklet, 
‘Very Personally Yours,’ with great success. 


Copyright 1946 Walt Disney Productions | Rs eo / 


“The Story of Menstruation” 7 
by Walt Disney Productions 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows how normal and 
natural this function is. Animated diagrams help 
girls understand the menstrual process . . . appealing 
little Disney-style characters dramatize health and 
grooming hints for wholesome year ’round living. 
The film encourages a mature, confident attitude 
toward growing up. It is done with charm and taste 
—and has the complete approval of parents, teachers, 
doctors, nurses, church groups. Send the coupon 
now—be sure your girls see this excellent film. 


"Very Personally Yours” —a booklet prepared for 
girls 12 and over—supplements the film. Twenty 
interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls 
further details about menstruation, exercises, groom- 
ing, sports, social contacts. Order all the booklets 
you need, so each girl has her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you without charge from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


"You're A Young Lady Now” 


—tells girls 9 to 12 all they need 
to know about menstruation. 
Protects them from the shock of 
being unprepared. This illus- 
trated booklet is easy to read. 
Includes tips for good health 
and grooming habits. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


(CD Physiology Chart 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. J-28 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm, sound film 
“The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 


copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
(0 Teaching Guide 


ce f You can adapt this guide to any 
§ teaching situation—because 
hundreds of teachers helped 


__¥ plan it that way. The large color 


(Please Print) 


chart on menstrual physiology 
| S is useful for classroom lectures. 
| Street. 


City Zone State 


KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. a 
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YOUTH FITNESS 


Theme of the 


Sixth National 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


Conference on Physicians and Schools 


OUTH fitness and how it can 

best be achieved was the major 
theme of the sixth National Con- 
ference on Physicians and Schools, 
held Oct. 30-Nov. 2. Approximately 
225 physicians, public health offi- 
cials, educators, and representatives 
of related organizations partici- 
pated in round table discussions at 
the conference, sponsored biennially 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and its Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation. 

The opening session featured 
greeting messages from Ernest B. 
Howard, M.D., assistant general 
manager of the AMA; Franklin 
Yoder, M.D., president, Association 
of State and Territorial Health Off- 
cers; Dean Schweickhard, president, 


National Council of Chief State 


School Officers, and Shane MacCar- 
thy, executive director of President 
Eisenhower’s Council on Youth 
Fitness. 


COMMENTS ON FITNNESS 

In addition, W. W. Bauer, M.D., 
director of the AMA’s Bureau of 
Health Education, spoke on the 
‘*Past, Present, and Future in 
Fitness. ”’ 

Shane MacCarthy, in his talk, 
made the point that just because a 
person is not sick, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he is fit. It is nee- 
essary, he said, that youth fitness 
programs be based on facts and on 
data obtained in a scientific manner. 

Dr. Bauer observed that the med- 
ical profession has always been 
aware of the problem of youth 
fitness. Educators and parents have 
also been interested in the subject. 
One of the major concerns of the 
present, he said, is to keep people 
from doing anything just for the 
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sake of doing something, insofar as 
youth fitness programs are con- 
cerned. 

As for the future, Dr. Bauer 
called for a better understanding of 
fitness by everyone. This will re- 
quire research. People must con- 
stantly be concerned about fitness, 
he added, and different viewpoints 
on the subject should be recon- 
ciled. The medical profession, Dr. 
Bauer concluded, will aid in any 
sound programs put forth. 

Dr. Howard remarked that to 
him, fitness is a compound of men- 
tal, emotional, social, spiritual, and 
physical elements. He added that he 
agreed with Vice-President Nixon’s 
view that American youngsters 
aren’t softies, but that improvement 
in fitness can and should be ex- 
pected. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 

After the first general session, 
participants organized discussion 
groups and began their analyses of 
problems. These were ten groups, 
dealing with the following subjects: 
The Physician and Youth Fitness; 
Community Co-ordination for Youth 
Fitness; Mental-Emotional Aspects 
of Fitness; Dramatizing Basie Fit- 
ness Procedures; Medical Guidance 
in Girls’ Physical Recreation <Ac- 
tivities; Special Health Problems in 
Athletics; Fitness of School Per- 
sonnel; Optimum Fitness for Youth 
with Special Health Problems; Ac- 
cident Prevention and Youth Fit- 
ness; and Food Factors in Fitness. 

A brief summary of the reports 
of the various discussion groups 
follows : 


Group 1. The Physician and Youth 
Fitness. The group was led by Guy 


N. Magness, M.D., Public Schools, 
University City, Mo. The group re- 
ported that while it recommended 
the participation of all children in 
all types of sports under proper 
supervision and in accordance with 
their growth and developmental 
capabilities, it felt that participa- 
tion by pre-teenage children in ath- 
letic programs modeled after those 
suitable for adults was undesirable. 


Group 2. Community Co-ordination for 
Youth Fitness. Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State University, chaired this 
group, which defined community co- 
ordination as ‘‘the organization .. . 
providing the means for a group of 
people in an area... to be united to 
solve problems. ...’’ The group also 
decided that the eventual success of 
any youth fitness program is largely 
dependent upon the co-ordination of 
existing activities of the community. 


Group 3. Mental-Emotional Aspects of 
Fitness. Lewis Barbato, M. D., Uni- 
versity of Colorado, was chairman 
of this group, which agreed that 
‘“‘there is a mental-emotional aspect 
to fitness, which consists of living 
comfortably with yourself and with 
others, and being able to meet ade- 
quately the demands of life.’’ 


Group 4. Dramatizing Basic Fitness 
Procedures. Warren Southworth, 
University of Wisconsin, was leader 
of this group. Several suggesi:ons 
were made for getting fitness pro- 
cedures across to the public. Film- 
strips or slide series could be used 
for teacher preparation, and ‘‘fill- 
ins’’ about fitness could be supplied 
to local radio and TV stations. The 
group came up with a total of 14 
such suggestions. 


Group 5. Medical Guidance in Girl’s 
Physical Recreation Activities. Under 
the leadership of Ruth Abernathy, 
University of California, Los An- 
geles, this group discussed the prob- 
lem from various points of view. 
One question which came up was, 
‘*Are women wholly fit for present- 
day living?’’ The group seemed to 
feel that women are more fit than 
they have been in the past but they 
could do better on the basis of know- 
(Concluded on pages 72-73) 
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bias. Only Nissen has it. 


Nissen Trampoline Hinge— 


safest, quickest folding. 


Double rail of welded high-grade 
steel tubing. Prevents shifting in the 


drop-forged, advanced design, 


Exclusive V-type leg and end support 
construction permits completely clear area 
under bed yet provides strong cross 
support members for extra sturdiness. 


Woven nylon web bed, triple-stitched under 
2 tons tension. Precision loom-woven marking. 


Nissen’s exclusive adjustable Trampoline 
cables. 12’ double strength rubber cables 
with eye hooks at both ends permit adjustment 
and easy assembly and disassembly. 


Nissen Trampolines bounce better, longer 


When you buy equipment you want the 
— best you can buy. Equipment that 
will keep its original strength and springi- 
ness. You get the best when you buy a 
Nissen Trampoline. A Trampoline that, very 
simply, bounces better longer because it is 
better designed, better constructed. Only a 
Nissen has a double rail frame of high 
grade steel tubing. Only a Nissen has V- 
type leg and end support construction that 
leaves the area under the bed free without 
sacrificing strength and rigidity. And only 
a Nissen woven nylon bed is triple stitched 
under two tons of pressure. 


These are a few of the reasons why Nissen 
Trampolines enjoy world-wide acceptance, 


are used in international and intercollegiate 
competitions. You may get by with an imi- 
tation, but you'll be happier now and for 
years to come with a Nissen. Years-ahead 
Nissen Trampolines bounce better longer, 
give a quicker lift. 


Champion Style — flashfolds. Nylon web bed. 
Frame 9’ x 15’. 


Goliath — flashfolds. Nylon web bed. Frame 
10’ x 17’. 

A oomaiae line of Trampolines sold and 
serviced the world over. 


If it isn’t a Nissen it isn’t a Trampoline® 
*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


and it flashfolds in seconds for quick and easy storage 


See your sporting goods 
dealer or write to— 


NISSEN 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


200 A Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTD. 
Hainault Works, Chadwell Heath, 
Romford, Essex, England 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE OF CANADA LTD. 
8 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Community Recreation— 


a county project 


by Z. C. HERROLD 


Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant 


OMMUNITY progress in recre- 

ation is frequently the result 
of co-operative effort on the part of 
a small group of civic-minded citi- 
zens, spurred to action by individ- 
uals who possess the foresight to see 
immediate as well as long-range com- 
munity needs. Such was the situa- 
tion in Leelanau County in the 
spring of 1956. Here, on a small 
peninsula jutting into Lake Michi- 
gan from a point on the Northwest- 
ern portion of the lower peninsula 
of the state of Michigan, members 


of the Leelanau County Prospectors 


Club were considering a somewhat 
common community problem — the 
future of area baseball. 

The Independent Baseball League, 
which had operated for 20 years 
within the county, was in financial 
difficulties and baseball within the 
league might be curtailed for the 
coming summer. The Prospectors 
Club and the Independent Baseball 
League representatives held a joint 
meeting to discuss the problem. Their 
discussion presented a two-fold prob- 
lem which, it was felt, required the 
attention of civic-minded people. 
The problem, in addition to baseball, 
was one of providing a supervised 
public recreation program for the 
youth within the community. The 
goal set for financing the dual pro- 
gram was $6,000. 

Area chairmen were appointed 
from the two interested organiza- 
tions to expedite the sale of tickets. 
Definite quotas were established. 
Other organizations were quick to 
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lend their support. Some of these 
were the American Legion, VFW, 
Women’s Club Federation, Rotary, 
Leland Improvement Association, 
and Lake Leelanau Chamber of Com- 
merece. 


PROGRAM DIRECTORS 


Since the first-day sales totaled 
over 700 tickets, the co-operative 
effort within the county was ‘‘ paying 
off.’’ In fact, by the end of June, 
ticket sales were so heavy that a 
committee was formed to visit area 
colleges to seek professional advice 
concerning administration and or- 
ganization of the recreation program. 

After numerous interviews and 
meetings, the committee secured a 
man to direct the organization of 
the program. This was the late L. M. 
(Doc) Sweeney, a man with over a 
quarter century of experience in the 
recreational field. 

‘*Doc’’ Sweeney, with the aid of 
the author, selected a group of Cen- 
tral Michigan College students, 
trained in recreation, to act as Vil- 
lage Recreation Directors. Seven 
Village Directors were chosen to serv- 
ice the seven townships with the 
greatest concentration of population. 
These seven centers were Northport, 
Leland, Lake Leelanau, Suttons Bay, 
Empire, Glen Arbor, and Maple 
City-Cedar. In addition, five women 


tL. M. (Doe) Sweeney, assistant profes- 
sor of recreation, and director of outdoor 
education for Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, passed away 
August 24, 1957. 


were hired to serve as Assistant Vil- 
lage Directors. The assistants’ were 
given assignments within villages 
where the greater need existed. 
Because the county recreation pro- 
gram operated on a limited budget, 
the success of the program depended 
on how well the leaders adapted 
themselves to their particular locale 
and to what extent co-operation 
could be obtained on the part of the 
school people and others within the 
immediate area. The ultimate suc- 
cess of the program is sufficient to in- 
dicate how these people co-operated. 


INITIATING THE PROGRAM 


One week previous to the opening 
program, the resident director went 
into the county and secured, with 
the help of interested community 
members, housing for the staff mem- 
bers. In addition to housing, other 
problems of concern to the director 
were the survey of existing facilities 
mentioned prevoiusly, an inventory 
of available equipment to be on loan 
from schools, the method of disburs- 
ing money for necessary program 
expenditures, directives relating to 
pre-program training, inter-city 
schedules relative to athletic events, 
public relations work relative to in- 
tegrating the existing programs for 
recreation with the intended pro- 
gram, meeting key people within the 
community that are interested in 
promoting a recreation program, 
making arrangements for access to 
buildings and other facilities, plan- 


(Concluded on pages 70-71) 
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Millions Can Play Ball 
Who Never Could Before 


The oldest and greatest game in the world, playing ball, 
is now safe for and suited to the millions of ‘children from 
4 to 10 for whom wooden bats and hard balls are too 
dangerous and too heavy. 


World’s Only Matched Set 
POLYETHYLENE Ball and Bat 


Featherlight and resilient, the Cosom Matched Set of ball and bat is 
safe in the hands of even a first grade child. Both ball and bat have been 
scientifically engineered to assist coaches and instructors in their tasks 
of developing the coordination of young muscles . . . and in removing the 
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es | handicaps of fear and of accidents from gymnasiums and playgrounds. 
7 SAFE-T-BAT weighs less than a pound; the littlest fellow “takes 

pro- a Clean cut” at the ball. Fun Ball . . . matched to the bat . . . weighs 
get, one ounce in the baseball size; readily caught and thrown with a 
ded natural overhand action. Yet bat and ball provide authentic, 
pted accurate baseball play, specifically adapted to your problems of 
eale indoor and confined area instruction. Ask your dealer about the 
‘al world’s only SAFE-T-SET of ball and bat. 

Scoop A NEW WORLD 
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RECREATION 


N VIEW of the fact that leaders 

in many states, cities, school dis- 
tricts, and local community agencies 
have given considerable thought to 
ways and means of providing recre- 
ation in their respective communi- 
ties, the problem of proper finane- 
ing of activities is ever present. In 
times of national prosperity, this 
difficulty may be somewhat easily 
solved. However, leaders in recrea- 
tion must look ahead. The bulk of 
our thinking and planning has been 
concerned with the immediate peri- 
od, with little thought of the years 
to come. 

In many sections of the United 
States, cities are growing at such a 
rate that the acquisition of land for 
recreational purposes is very impor- 
tant. This duty has been delegated 
to various planning boards, and 
some park areas have been acquired. 
In some areas recreation adminis- 
trators have not been consulted con- 
cerning property which would be 
suitable for future recreational pur- 
poses. Many mistakes have been 
made. Recreation boards should seek 
to have a capable representative on 
these planning boards in order that 
public funds be used to the best 
advantage for all concerned. 

There is an old saying, ‘‘when you 
die you can’t take your worldly 
goods with you.’’ Recreation ad- 
ministrators need to be ever aware 
that prior to taking their final de- 
parture most people of means give 
considerable thought to a careful 
distribution of worldly goods. It is 
to see that a small portion of these 
goods goes to worthy causes that this 
article is concerned. 


ENDOWMENT BEQUESTS 


Recreation boards have for the 
most part neglected a very impor- 
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tant source of future income for 
their activities in not seeking be- 
quests in the form of endowment. 
Administrators usually smile when 
asked if their organization is par- 
tially endowed and reply that they 
are always willing to receive be- 
quests for their department, but 
willingness alone will not get many 
oifts. 

Endowment bequests may be in 
many forms and offers for such 
should by all means be reviewed by 
a very competent legal adviser. This 
adviser should represent the recrea- 
tion board, and not necessarily the 
donor or the adviser of the estate 
offering the bequest. It is best for 
legal representatives of both parties 
to work together in order that legal 
complications be avoided when the 
estate is properly administered. 

Bequests are generally made in 
three forms as follows: 

1. The outright gift of property 

with various stipulations for the 

use and maintenance of the same. 

The gift of income stocks and 

bonds, with earnings to be held 

in trust and distributed through 

a trustee to various worthy 

causes. 

3. The outright gift of money to be 
held in trust and used according 
to the judgment of certain 
boards or trustees. 


bo 


If a recreation board decides to 
seek a permanent endowment for 
city activities, one person should be 
selected for initial contacts who has 
a wide acquaintanceship with per- 
sons able to make bequests. A con- 
siderable portion of this person’s 
time should be spent in making ini- 
tial contacts with members of the lo- 
cal bar association who act as legal 
advisers and whose duties are to 
formulate plans and make wills. 


by J. RUSSELL COFFEY 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Methods of procedure will depend 
somewhat upon individual initia- 
tive, although some help may be de- 
rived from following procedures 
used by many colleges whose admin- 
istrators have been successful in 
building permanent endowments. 


OPPORTUNITY 

The average layman will no doubt 
question whether any help from en- 
dowment may be hoped for in small 
communities. The answer is of course 
that wherever people live who have 
property and money there is oppor- 
tunity. Recently, an elderly lady 
who lived in a small Ohio village 
passed away, her last will and testa- 
ment bequesting the bulk of her 
property to very distant relatives 
some of whom she had never known. 

One item of her will, however, 
stipulated a very large sum to be 
sued for extra-curricular activities. 
Such a bequest might be used for 
many purposes, provided it would 
stand contesting from any local 
ageney which might be able to prove 
activities which would be considered 
extra-curricular. Fortunately, in 
this case, a judge appointed a board 
to administer the fund for civie 
benefits and the local recreation 
board was given considerable aid. 
The whole sum could have been pro- 
cured if steps had been taken when 
the will was drawn. The income 
from the funds would have provid- 
ed a splendid program of recreation 
for many years. 

In looking to the future in recre- 
ation, publicity in the form of con- 
fidential letters should be sent to 
wealthy people in the community 
asking for consideration when legal 
papers are drawn or devised. Per- 
haps the offer of legal aid would be 
some inducement for persons to act, 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Planned RECRUITMENT 
Gets Results 


HE NEED for increasing num- 

bers of prospective physical ed- 
ucation teachers is critical. Last 
year, 187 requests for women phys- 
ical education teachers came to our 
Placement Service. There were 
enough trained graduating seniors 
to fill only 1/30 of these positions. 
A similar situation is developing this 
year. This means that only one school 
out of 30 will have a trained phys- 
ical education teacher. What will 
this mean to the physical education 
program in the country? 

The school administrators say they 
will not be able to keep physical 
education in their curriculum be- 
cause they have no one to teach it. 
Many schools have already dropped 
physics from their course of study 
because physics teachers are un- 


Fencing is a successful sport for use in 
recruiting in high school. 


by DOROTHY RUTH DAVIES 


Southern Illinois University 
Photos courtesy Southern Illinois University 


obtainable. Is physical education to 
follow this pattern? In many 
schools, because of a shortage of 
trained personnel, untrained teach- 
ers are attempting to teach physical 
education to the children. Neither 
the teachers, nor the administrators, 
nor the children like this. Yet, what 
is to be done if qualified personnel is 
not available? This problem is con- 
fronting us at a time when there is 
national concern about the physical 
fitness of our nation and particularly 
our children. 

The national situation in which 
workers in industry are shortening 
their working time to a 36-hour 
week’ makes for more leisure time. 
What are people going to do with 
this time? Will they watch tele- 
vision and motion pictures more and 
more, thus exercising less and less? 
If children are not taught proper 
habits of exercise, they are not like- 
ly to participate in enough activity 
to keep their bodies strong. This 
makes a vicious circle. Still another 
serious problem presents itself. If 
there are not enough physical edu- 
cation teachers to fill the present 
demand, what will happen in ten 
years when the enrollment in most 
schools is doubled ? 


THE PROBLEM 

The problem confronting the pro- 
fession is clear. It is this: Why is it 
that more young people do not 
choose physical education as a ca- 
reer? There are three reasons which 
are immediately apparent: 
y 1. High school students are not 
informed about physical education, 


and therefore, do not know exactly 
what the profession has to offer. 
42. Students have not enjoyed their 
physical education classes enough 
to want to continue participating in 
activities as a career. 
/3. The salaries for teachers in 
many schools cannot compare with 
what industry and business offers. 
What can we who are professional 
physical educators do to solve these 
problems? We at our school decided 
upon active recruitment. The armed 
services recruit by sending attrac- 
tive men and women to sell their 
programs. Industry recruits when it 
opens its doors to visiting school 
eroups. We in physical education 
must do the same. Each physical 
educator can contact one or two 
high school principals and arrange 
to talk to the upper classmen,. Prin- 
cipals encourage these vocational 
discussions. 


PLANNED RECRUITING 

The recruiting teacher should 
carry with him to the high schools 
some athletic equipment, a projector, 
a screen, and slides of typical ac- 
tivities which physical education 
majors engage in. As the secondary 


school students gather for the talk, . 


the recruiter should choose a few of 
these students to try out some of 
the unfamiliar activities. We have 
had great success with taking 
fencing jackets, masks, and foils 
and letting the high school students 
try to fence. We have also taken 
badminton equipment, and_ field 
hockey equipment, peteka and deck 
tennis rings, and used them where 
they were unfamiliar. The students 
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immediately become interested when 
they watch their classmates playing. 
This captures the attention of the 
high school students, and the re- 
cruitment has started. 


As the recruiter talks of the need 
for physical educators, the salary 
range offered in the profession, and 
the types of position available, he 
can show colored slides of all types 
of activities. We have found that if 
the recruiter is accompanied by an 
attractive undergraduate major in 
physical education, the latter can 
talk to the high school students on 
their own level concerning their 
interests. This is very effective. It 
has been surprising and enlighting 
to discover how little high school 
students know about physical educa- 
tion. 

By organizing and carrying out 
such a program of recruitment, we 
will help solve the first of three 
problems stated, because we will in- 
form the high school students about 
physical education. If we can pro- 
vide enough good physical educa- 
tion teachers, the latter will solve 
the second problem mentioned by 
improving the physical education 
program which in turn will develop 
students interested in activity. With 
the first and second of these prob- 
lems solved, the school authorities 
can cope with the third problem. 


OTHER METHODS 


Added to this planned reeruit- 
ment program, we have used other 
methods of letting high school stu- 
dents know about our physical edu- 
cation program. The dance club 
gives lecture-demonstrations in sur- 
rounding high schools. The univer- 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Swimming courses 
head the list in 
popularity for 
physical edu- 
cation majors. 


sity dance teacher takes a group of 
her dancers with her to demonstrate 
the skills while she herself explains 
them. The lecture-demonstration 
shows a sample of the dance pro- 
gram including locomotor and axial 
techniques, movement sequences, in- 
dividual creative dance patterns, 
and finished dances. 

Special brochures and handbooks 
have been printed. These explain 
about physical education as a career 
and show pictures of students en- 
gaging in a wide variety of activi- 
ties. We send these brochures to the 


Clothbound — $3.00 

Cover in four colors 
41 6 pages 6” x9” 
AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., Wash. D.C. 


Most girls 
enjoy dancing. 
Dance lecture- 
demonstrations 
are effective 
in recruiting. 


high schools in the area, and ask 
that they be posted on the bulletin 
boards. When groups of high school 
students are brought to the univer- 
sity, we try to give a skit or talk to 
explain our program to them. 

We have had considerable success 
with the program of recruitment. In 
addition to informing high school 
students about our program, it en- 
ables the staff members to visit the 
schools in our geographical area. 
This puts the university, with its 
teacher-training center, in close con- 
tact with the schools it serves. * 
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Washington, D. C. 
November 17-20, 1957 


National Conference on 


Conference delegates ‘assembled 
at the Hotel Woodner. 


Recreation for the Mentally Ill 


HE National Conference on Ree- 
reation for the Mentally Ill was 
conducted at the Woodner Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., November 17-20, 
1957. The 117 persons participating 
in the Conference truly constituted 
a representative group: they came 
from 25 states, Canada, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 18 represented as 
many co-operating societies and 
agencies; 10 were psychiatrists; 51 
were actively engaged in the conduct 
of recreation in hospitals (24 from 
state and 17 from Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals) ; 16 held responsi- 
ble state, regional and national su- 
pervisory and administrative posi- 
tions in this professional area; 14 
were engaged in the professional 
preparation of recreation personnel 
at colleges and universities. 
PURPOSES 
The Conference was a working 
conference, the primary purpose of 


which was to provide a national 
forum at which recognized leaders 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Chairman, Conference Steering Commiitee 


of the hospital recreation and other 
eoncerned professions might assem- 
ble, analyze, and synthesize their 
views of the four following areas of 
concentration: Professional Atti- 
tudes and Practices, Pre- and In- 
Service Education, Facilities and 
Equipment, and Evaluation and Re- 
search. A secondary purpose of the 
Conference was to contribute to the 
advancement of the hospital recrea- 
tion profession through the publish- 
ing and disseminating of a report on 
such a forum. 


CONFERENCE STRUCTURE 


To explore each of the above four 
areas of concentration, the delega- 
tion was broken down into four 
Groups, identified as A, B, C, and 
D. Each Group, in turn, was sub- 
divided into two Sections, each with 
a discussion leader and reporter. 

At the opening session, all con- 
ferees were oriented generally to the 
philosophy and objectives of the 


Conference, especially to the four 


major areas of concentration, 


through a panel discussion. The 
panel consisted of the General Con- 
ference Consultant, serving as chair- 
man of the panel, and of the four 
Group Chairmen as panel members. 
During the ensuing two days, eight 
sub-sections explored the four main 
topics, reconciling their differences 
and assembling their findings for 
presentation to the total Conference 
for refinement on the final day. Dur- 
ing these two days of deliberation, 
the representatives of co-operating 
societies and agencies and the other 
Special Consultants were assigned 
on a rotating basis to counsel with 
each work section. 


LEADERSHIP 

Robert C. Boyd served as Confer- 
ence Director and Paul Haun, M.D. 
as General Conference Consultant. 
Key personnel of the four work 
groups were as follows: Group A— 
chairman, Alexander Reid Martin, 
M.D.; discussion leaders, Lillian 
Summers and Lloyd H. Roberts; re- 
porters, Richard C, Ryniker and 
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Gerald J. Callahan. Group B — 
chairman, Harold D. Meyer; dis- 
cussion leaders, H. Dan Corbin, and 
Edith L. Ball; reporters, Annabelle 
Story and Myrtle L. Bell. Group C 
—chairman, Charles E. Goshen, 
M.D.; discussion leaders, Sidney H. 
Acuff and Janet MacLean; report- 
ers, Thomas J. Clark and Ira J. 
Hutchison, Jr. Group D—chairman, 
Lee Gurel; discussion leaders, Al- 
bert Meuli and Richard 8S. Marno- 
cha; reporters, John J. Gehan and 
Lawrence Appleby. 

The following individuals, in addi- 
tion to representatives of co-operat- 
ing groups, served as Special Con- 
sultants: John J. Blasko, M.D., Clif- 
ford C. Bream, Jr., Edward D. 
Greenwood, M.D., William G. Hol- 
lister, M.D., Howard Jeffrey, War- 
ren C. Johnson, M.D., Simon A. Me- 
Neely, and Ralph H. Meng, M.D. 


Conference Steering Committee and key personnel. Seated left to right, Cecil W. Morgan, 


sentatives indicated to serve as spe- 
cial consultants: American Associa- 
tion of Rehabilitation Therapists— 
Edgar N. Plott; American Library 
Association — Henry J. Gartland; 
American Medical Association — 
Wallace Ann Wesley; American Na- 
tional Red Cross—Lillian Summers ; 
American Nurses Association—J ulia 
C. Thompson; American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association — Bea- 
trice D. Wade; American Psychi- 
atric Association—Alerander Reid 
Martin, M.D.; American Psychologi- 
cal Association—H. Max Houtchens; 
American Recreation Society—Ann- 
abelle Story; Association of Medical 
Rehabilitation Directors and Co- 
ordinators — Joseph Van Schoick; 
Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation — Cecil W. Morgan; 
International Council for Exception- 
al Children — Abraham Sales; Na- 
tional Association for Music Therapy 
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Springfield College; Lee Gurel, chairman of Group D, Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 
Staff Liaison; Charles E. Goshen, M.D., chairman of Group C; Madolin E. Cannon, Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Mental Hospital Services; Alexander Reid Martin, M.D., chairman of 
Group A; Martin W. Meyer, Indiana Division of Mental Health; and John L. Hutchinson, 
Columbia University. Standing left to right, Robert C. Boyd, conference director; Paul 
Haun, M.D., general conference consultant; and B. E. Phillips, chairman. Harold D. Meyer, 


chairman of Group B, is not pictured. 


CO-OPERATING GROUPS 


The AAHPER sponsored this 
Conference.! The following 18 groups 
co-operated by sending the repre- 


1This was the third national recreation 
conference sponsored by the AAHPER 
within a year’s time. The other two, both 
held in Washington, were the Conference 
on Professional Preparation of Recreation 
Personnel, November 14-16, 1956, and the 
National Conference on Education for 
Leisure, May 15-18, 1957. Reports of these 
two conferences may be secured from 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, 
D. C. for $1.00 each. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Myrtle Fish Thompson; National 
Association of Recreational Thera- 
pists—Anne K. Bushart; National 
Association of Social Workers—Dor- 
othea Sullivan; National Institute of 
Mental Health — Robert T. Hewitt, 
M.D.; National Recreation Associa- 
tion — Beatrice H. Hill; Veterans 
Administration —Jesse F. Casey, 
M.D. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

A complete report of the Confer- 
ence is now in preparation, and 
should be published prior to the 


AAHPER’s 60th National Conven- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo., March 30 
to April 3. A few highlights of 
group reports are given below. 

Group A, exploring the first area, 
focused its discussion on professional 
attitudes rather than practices be- 
cause it seemed logical that, once 
having acquired desirable attitudes, 
effective practices are forthcoming. 
Consequently, the group first recog- 
nized certain desirable attitudes of 
any professional person, and next 
identified — those characteristics 
unique to the person working in ree- 
reation for the mentally ill. 

Group B developed specific con- 
cepts to govern the development of 
undergraduate and graduate cur- 
ricula for those preparing to con- 
duct recreation in hospitals, listed 
the goals and the ways and means of 
in-service training of such personnel, 
delved rather deeply into the knotty 
problem of recruitment. 

Group C concentrated, for the 
most part, on facility needs, design, 
location, and construction. 

Group D, among other things, de- 
veloped 23 criteria for the evalua- 
tion of hospital recreation programs, 
identified six methods useful in the 
evaluation process, listed the major 
available sources in the professional 
literature, and suggested nine gen- 
eral areas for study. 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The Implementation Committee, 
chaired by Martin W. Meyer, has 
recommended several approaches to 
the implementation of conference 
findings. These have been developed 
with the realization that the treat- 
ment of mental illness is a multi- 
disciplinary problem and that, con- 
sequently, it is imperative that the 
report be channeled not only through 
the usual communication media of 
the recreation profession but through 
those of other interested disciplines. 

Considering the high profession- 
al status and _ representativeness 
of the conferees, and the rath- 
er extensive plans for implement- 
ing their findings, it can reason- 
ably be anticipated that the Confer- 
ence will prove to have been a sig- 
nificant advancement in the further 
definition of hospital recreation as a 
professional discipline. * 
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National 
AAHPER 
Convention 


Kansas City 
Missouri 


March 30- 
April 3, 
1958 


Held jointly with 
Central District 


HEALTH EDUCATION, SAFETY 


School Lunch Section 
Monday 8:30-10:15 a.m. 

Health Education Division 
Monday 10:30 A.m.-12:30 P.M. 

Health Education Division Luncheon 
Monday 12:30-2:00 p.m, 

Secondary School Health Education Section 
Monday 2:00-3:45 p.m. 

Elementary School Health Education Section 
Monday 4:15-6:00 P.M. 

School and College Health Services Section 
Tuesday 8:30-10:15 A.M. 

Dental Health Education Section 
Tuesday 10:45 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 

Safety Education Section 
Tuesday 10:45 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 

Health Education Sub-Section 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 p.m. 

College Health Education Section 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 

Community Health Education Section 
Tuesday 4:15-6:00 P.M. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


Division Program 


Monday 8:00-10:00 P.M. 
Adapted Physical Education (Tentative) 
Tuesday 8:30-10:15 A.M. 
Junior High School Physical Education 
Tuesday 10:45 a.M.-12:30 P.M. 
Sub-section on Physical Education of the 
Professional Education Section 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 
College Physical Education Section 
Wednesday 10:30 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 
Junior High School Physical Education Joint 
Meeting with Secondary School Physical Edu- 
cation 
Wednesday 3:00-4:45 p.m. 
Secondary School Physical Education (Joint 
meeting with Junior High School Physical 
Edueation ) 
Wednesday 3:00-4:45 P.M, 
Thursday 8:30-10:15 
Elementary School Physical Education Section 
Thursday 9:30-11:45 a.m. 
History and Philosophy of Physical Education 
Interest Meeting 
Thursday 10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M. 


MEN’S ATHLETICS DIVISION 

Athletic Administration 

Monday 10:30 A.m.-12:30 P.M. 
Men's Athletics Division 

Monday 4:15-6:15 P.M, 
Spring Sports Section 

Baseball; Golf; Tennis; Field and 

Track: Monday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 


Summary 


Intramural Athletics Section 
Tuesday 10:45 a.M.-12:30 P.M. 

Athletic Training Section 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 

Sports Officiating Section 
Tuesday 4:15-6:00 P.M. 

Winter Sports Section 
Volleyball; Gymnasties; Wrestling; 
Fencing; Basketball: Wednesday 10:30 
A.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Fall Sports Section 
Football and Soccer: Wednesday 3:00- 
4:45 P.M. 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS (DGWS) 

Rules and Editorial Committee 
Sunday 9:00 A.m.-12:00 Noon 

State and District Chairmen 
Sunday 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

Officiating Section 
Monday 10:30 a.m.—_W NORC 
Monday 2:00-3:45 p.m, 

Division Meeting and Reception 
Monday 4:15-6:15 P.M. 

Sports Leadership Section 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 

Philosophy and Standards Section 
Tuesday 4:15-6:00 P.M. 

Individual and Dual Sports Section 
Wednesday 8:30-10:15 a.m.; 5:00-6:00 
P.M. (demonstration) 

Team Sports Section 
Wednesday 10:30 A.m.-12:15 p.m.; 4:00- 
5:00 p.m. (demonstration) 

Committees: Wednesday 3:00-4:45 P.M. 


RECREATION DIVISION 


Council for the Advancement of Hospital 
Recreation: Sunday 9:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 
Federation of National Professional Organiza- 
tions for Recreation: Sunday 4:00-6:00 P.M. 
Division Meeting 
Monday 10:30 A.m,-12:30 P.M. 
Industrial Recreation Section 
Monday 8:30-10:15 a.m.; 2:00-3:45 P.M.; 
4:15-6:00 P.M. 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 
Public Recreation Section 
Monday 8:30-10:15 a.m.; 2:00-3:45 P.M. ; 
4:15-6:00 P.M. 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 P.M.. 
Section on Recreation in Religious Organiza- 
tions 
Monday 8:30-10:15 a.m.; 2:00-3:45 P.M. ; 
4:15-6:00 P.M. 
Tuesday 10:45 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
(Continued on page 34) 
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PROGRAM 


Below: Past-President 
Ruth Abernathy and 
President Ray O. Duncan. 


AAHPER Board of Directors, May 1957 


Left to right, seated: C. J. Alderson, parliamentarian; 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, president-elect; Ray O. Duncan, 
president; Ruth Abernathy, past-president; Carl A. Troes- 
ter, Jr., executive secretary. Standing: Robert Yoho, vice- 


president for health education; Paul Landis, vice-president 
for men's athletics; Edwina Jones, Midwest District rep- 
resentative; Wilma Gimmestad, Central District; Ethel 
Kloberg, Eastern District; Ruth Weythman, Northwest Dis- 
trict; Mabel Locke, vice-president for girls and women's 
sports; Caroline Sinclair, Southern District; E. C. Davis, 
Southwest District; Elmon Vernier, vice-president for physi- 
cal education and John L. Hutchinson, vice-president for 
recreation. Hester Beth Bland and H. B. Hunsaker have 
now replaced Edwina Jones and E. C. Davis as repre- 
sentatives. 


PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE 
Convention Manager and 


AAHPER Vice-Presidents 
a Left to right: Rober? Yoho, 
5 health education; Paul Lan- 
a dis, men's athletics; Mabel 
a Locke, girls and women's 
AS sports; John L. Hutchinson, 


recreation; and ‘Elmon Ver- 
nier, physical education. 


President, Central District 


4 
President-elect. 
: 
; 


Recreational Therapy Section 
Monday 8:30-10:15 a.mM.; 2:30-3:45 P.M. ; 
4:15-6:00 p.m.—Survey on hospital ree- 
reation. 

Tuesday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 

Voluntary and Youth Serving Agencies 
Monday 2:00-3:45 p.M.; 4:15-6:00 P.M. 
Tuesday 2:00-6:00 P.M. 

Recreation Sub-section 
Tuesday 8:30-10:15 A.M. 

Visit schools and recreational facilities 
Tuesday 8:30 A.M.-12:00 NOON 


GENERAL DIVISION 


Dance Section 
Sunday 1:30-5:00 p.M.; 7:30-9:00 P.M. 
Tuesday 4:15-6:00 P.M. 

Thursday 8:30-10:15 a.m.; 10:45 A.M.- 
12:30 P.M. 

Research Council 
Sunday 1:00-4:00 p.m.; 7:00-10:00 P.M. 

Fitness Council 
Monday 8:30-10:15 A.M. 

Tuesday 10:45 a.M.-12:30 P.M. 

Research Section 
Monday 8:30-10:15 A.M. 

Tuesday 10:45 a.M.-12:30 p.m.; 4:15-6:00 
Wednesday 10:30 a.m.-12:15 P.M. 

Measurement and Evaluation Section 
Monday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 

International Relations Section 
Monday 4:15-5:30 P.M. 

Tuesday 4:15-5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday 3:00-4:45 P.M. 

Professional Education Section 
Tuesday 8:30-10:15 A.M. 

City and County Directors and Supervisors 
Tuesday 8:30-10:15 a.m. 

Aquatics Section 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 p.mM.; 4:15-6.00 P.M. 

Sub-section on Physical Education of the Pro- 

fessional Education Section 
Tuesday 2:00-3:45 P.M. 

Therapeutic Section 
Tuesday A.M.—Visitation to Rehabilita- 
tion Institute. 

Wednesday 3:00-4:45 p.m. 

Student Section 
Tuesday 4:15-6:00 P.M. 

Wednesday 3:00-4:45 p.m, 

Professional and Public Relations Section 
Wednesday 8:30-10:15 a.m. 

Camping and Outdoor Education 
Wednesday 8:30-10:15 a.m.; 3:00-4:30 
P.M.; 4:45-6:00 P.M. 

Council on Equipment and Supplies 
Thursday 10:45 a.m.-12:00 Noon 


OTHER MEETINGS 


General Sessions 
Sunday 8:00 P.M. 
Wednesday 12:00-2:30 p.m. — All-Con- 
vention Luncheon 
Wednesday 8:00 P.M. 
Thursday 2:00 P.M. 
Joint Council on International Affairs in 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Tuesday 10:45 a.M.-12:30 P.M. 
Outdoor Education Project Reunion 
Tuesday 4:00-6:00 P.M. 
Associated Exhibitors 
Wednesday 3:00-4:45 p.m. 
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Detailed Program 


PRECONVENTION 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25 


Evening 
7:30-9:30—Board of Directors. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 
All Day 


Board of Directors. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27 
All Day 


Board of Directors. 
NAPECW (first day) — Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28 


Aull Day 
9-9—Society of State Directors. 


Afternoon and Evening 
1:30-10—Dance Section Legislative 
Board. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29 


All Day 

Delta Psi Kappa. 

9-6—Physical Education Society of the 
YMCA. 

9-9 American 
Education, 


Academy of Physical 


. 9-9—Society of State Directors. 


9-9:30—CITY DIRECTORS (WORK- 
SHOP) 

9:30-9:30—DANCE SECTION (WORK- 
SHOP) 

9:30-9:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN 
(WORKSHOP). Registration open 
only to delegates to 1954 conference. 


Morning 
9-12—DGWS Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee. 


Afternoon 
1-4—DGWS State and District Chair- 
men, 


Evening 
7-10—Research Council. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 30 


All Day 

Delta Psi Kappa. 

9-5—Council for Advancement of Hos- 
pital Recreation. 

10-5—American Academy of Physical 
Education. 


Afternoon 

12—Registration begins. 

1-2:30—Division Executive Councils — 
Health Education; Recreation; Gen- 
eral; Physical Education. 


2:30-4—Division Executive Councils — 
Men’s Athletics; DGWS. 
3:30—Committee for the Improvement 
of Professional Preparation. 
1-4—Research Council. 
4-6—Representative Assembly 
meeting). 
4-6—JourNAL Editorial Board. 
4-6—Publications Directors. 
4-6—Periodical Committee. 
4-6—Federation of National Profession- 
al Organizations. 


CONVENTION 


Evening 

8—OPENING GENERAL SESSION — 
Ray O. Dunean, AAHPER President. 
Speaker: Shane MacCarthy, exee. 
dir., President Eisenhower’s Council 
on Youth Fitness. 

10—Reception. 

10:30—Presidents-elect reunion. 


(closed 


MONDAY, MARCH 31 


Morning 

8:30-10:15 — SCHOOL LUNCH SEC- 
TION — Margaret Dunham, Indiana 
State Board of Health. Topic: “How 
School Lunch May Be Integrated into 
the Teaching of Health and Nutri- 
tion” — Thelma Flanagan, Florida 
State Dept. of Education; “Projects 
in Nutrition Edueation”—Doris Lau- 
ber, Div. of Health of Missouri; 
“School Lunch as a Health Education 
Tool”—Luey Tokheim, Florida State 
Univ. Audience participation. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 

8:30-10:15 — INDUSTRIAL RECREA- 
TION SECTION—Robert A. Turner. 
Topic: “A West Point Story—TIIlus- 
trating School-Industry Co-operation.” 

8:30-10:15 — PUBLIC RECREATION 
SECTION — J. G. Neal, Minnesota 
State Dept. of Education. Topic: 
“Solving Practical Problems in Pub- 
lic Reereation.” Panel: George H. 
Grover, moderator, New York State 
Dept. of Education; “Financing Meth- 
ods”—Dorothy I. Cline, Univ. of New 
Mexico; “Relation of Summer School 
Enrichment Program to Leadership 
and Facilities”—Zollie Maynard. Flor- 
ida State Dept. of Education; “Arti- 
ficial Skating Rink Operation and 
Maintenanece”—Harold G. Manchester, 
Dearborn, Mich.; “Implications of 
Services to Golden Age Clubs”—Oth- 
mar B. Wuenschel, Pennsylvania 
State Dept. of Public Instruction; 
“Swimming Pool Planning’—Robert 
L. Svoboda, architect, Detroit. 

8:30-10:15 — SECTION ON RECREA- 
TION IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—Rev. W. R. Vernon, Chicago. 
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Topic: “Moral and Spiritual Fitness 
Through Recreation”’—Jay B. Nash; 
“The New Thinking in Church Recrea- 
tion”—Rev. Edward Crill, Elgin, Il. 
8:30-10:15—RECREATIONAL THERA- 
PY SECTION—Robert C. Boyd. Top- 
ic: “New Developments in Recreation- 
al Therapy”—Cecil W. Morgan; “Sur- 
vey of the Field”—Martin Meyer. 
8:30-10:15 — ResearcH QUARTERLY 
Board of Associate Editors. 
8:30-10:15 — FITNESS COUNCIL — H. 
Harrison Clarke, Univ. of Oregon. 
Topic: “Basie Components of Physi- 
eal Fitness: Their Physiological Un- 
derstanding and Program Inmpliea- 
tion.” Panel: Franklin M. Henry, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley; C. H. 
McCloy, Univ. of Iowa; Henry J. 
Montoye, Michigan State Univ.; Lau- 
rence E. Morehouse, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Marjorie Phil- 
lips, Indiana Univ.; Arthur H Stein- 
haus, George Williams College. 
8:30-10:15—Research Sub-Section No. 
1—John Cooper, Univ. of Southern 
California. 
10:30-12:30 — HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Robert Yoho, Indiana 
State Board of Health. Topic: 
“Health in the Changing American 
Culture”’—Ear] L. Koos, Florida State 
’ Board of Health; “Implications of 
Cultural Change for the Health Edu- 
eation Curriculum”—R. Will Burnett, 
Univ. of Illinois. Interrogators: Anita 
Aldrich, Kansas City Publie Schools; 
Camille Brown, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles; Elizabeth McHose, Tem- 
ple Univ.; Harry MeMillan, South- 
east H. S., Kansas City, Mo.; Spencer 
Reeves, Univ. of Washington. Re- 
ports: Robert Yoho; District Vice- 
presidents. 
10:30-12:30—RECREATION DIVISION 
—John L. Hutchinson, Columbia 
Univ. Topic: “Mobilizing Total Re- 
sourees for Fitness”—Louis E. Means, 
California State Dept. of Education; 
“The American Community and Fit- 
ness”’—The Honorable Roe Bartle, 
mayor, Kansas City, Mo.; “The Role 
of the Public Schools in Recreation 
and Fitness’—Paul Misner, Glencoe, 
Tll.; “The Board of Education Faces 
Its Responsibility in Recreation’”— 
Lloyd Larson, Board of Education, 
Milwaukee; “Mission 66 and Opera- 
tion Outdoors”—Conrad Wirth, U. 8. 
Dept. of Interior, Wash., D. C., Audi- 
ence participation. 
10:30-12:30 — ATHLETIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION SECTION—FE. F. Voltmer, 
Drake Univ., Des Moines. Business 
meeting and election of officers. Topic: 
“Administering Athletics for Fitness” 
—Shane MacCarthy, President’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness; “The Contribu- 
tion of High School Athletics to Fit- 
ness”—Charles E. Forsythe, Michigan 
H.S. Athletie Assn. Panel Topic: 
“How Are the Athletic Administra- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


tors Contributing to Physical Fit- 
ness?” Members: Joy Kistler, Louisi- 
ana State Univ.; W. R. Battle, Bir- 


Lowe & Campbell, Kansas City. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 
Discussion: “Baseball, The American 


mingham Southern College; Kenneth Game”—Jack Fette, Wilson Sporting 
Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa; Shane Goods. Address: “Coaching Tech- 
MacCarthy, President’s Council on niques, Developing the Skills, and Se- 
Youth Fitness; Charles E. Forsythe, lection of Team Personnel”—L. C. 
Mich. H. S. Athletic Assn. “Cap” Timm, Iowa State College; 

10:30—WNORC—Jane Thonssen Address: “Publie Relations in the 

Afternoon Spring Sports Program”—Ira Walsh, 

Hearst Promotion Board, Natl. Dir. o 

12:30-2—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- S.8.A., assigned to 
VISION LUNCHEON — Robert Yoho, aminer. 
Indiana State Board of Health. Invo- Golf Session: Gene Holmberg, Profes- 
caseon : Dr. Lewis Carpenter. Address : sional Golf Dept., Wilson Sporting 
Current W orld Health Problems”— Goods. Business meeting and elee- 
H. Van Zile Hyde, M.D., Dept. of (Continued on next page) 
Health, Edueation, and Welfare, 


Wash., D. C. CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Afternoon OFFICERS 
2-3:45—SECONDARY SCHOOL 

HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION— 

Richard Le Fevre, Southern Illinois 

Univ. Business meeting and election 

of officers. Topic: “Health on Parade: 

This is the Way To Do It!” Addresses: 

“Health Council Activities’—Tommie 

Thompson, South H. S., Columbus; 

“Field Trips with a Difference’ — 

Winnfield Doyle, Cleveland Health 

Museum; “The Study of Diabetes” : . 

—Julia C. Foster, Alton (Ill.) Sr. 

H. §8.; “Counseling Students with 

Health Problems” — Richard A. 

Ball, Westport H. S., Kansas City, 

Mo. Reactor _Panel: Edward B. 

Johns, Univ. of California, Los An- 

geles; Elena Sliepeevich, Ohio State 

Univ.; Ann Paterson, San Francisco 

State College; Helen Starr, Minne- 

apolis Public Schools. Audience Par- 

ticipation. 

2:00-3:45—SPRING SPORTS SECTION 
—William G. Lopez. 
Baseball Session: Marion Miller, 


ANITA ALDRICH 


HENRY SHENK 
Vice-Pres., Health Educ. 


Vice-Pres., Recreation 


GARNET B. STONE 


JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Vice-Pres., Recreation 


Secretary-Treasurer 


“BIG TOP NEWS” — ALL-CONVENTION LUNCHEON 


COME, climb on the bandwagon with your friends at the BIG TOP ALL- 
CONVENTION CIRCUS LUNCHEON of the AAHPER Wednesday, April 2, 
at 12:30 in the Municipal Auditorium Arena in Kansas City, Missouri. Here 
is where you will have lots of fun as you watch the laughing clowns tempt 
you with peanuts, cotton candy, and hilarious antics. 

Tom Collins, internationally known for his clever, long-to-be-remembered 
humor, will be the speaker at this big, colorful, cireus-time luncheon. 

Step right up! Now’s the time to decide that you'll be on the “inside” 
when BIG TOP day arrives! All of this entertainment, plus a delicious 
luncheon for $3.85. Mail advance reservations with check to: 


Dr. Anita Aldrich, Supervisor 

Department of Health and Physical Education 
11 Brookside Boulevard 

Kansas City 12, Missouri 


Postcards will be sent confirming reservations. Tickets can be picked up at 
the All-Convention Luncheon desk in the lobby of the Municipal Arena. 


Name 
Address 


Number of tickets 


Amount enclosed 
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tion of officers. Address: “How to 
Teach Golf—Skills and Techniques” 
—Paul Weiler, Kansas City Country 
Club professional. 

Tennis Session: Claude Hickey, ten- 
nis consultant, Wilson Sporting Goods. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Demonstration: “The Value of 
Playing and Teaching Tennis, Mas- 
tering the Skills.” Participants: 
Charles Hare, tennis promotion direc- 
tor, Wilson Sporting Goods; Mary 
Hardwick, Women’s Tennis Div., Wil- 
son Sporting Goods. 

Track and Field Session: Lawrence B. 
Houston, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Discussants: “The Relationship 
of American Track and Field to the 
European Program” — Lawrence E. 
Houston, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Panel: “Modern Techniques in the 
Coaching of Track and field.” The 
1956 Olympie Games Film—Photog- 
raphy by Lee Hansen, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

00-3 :45—DGWS OFFICIATING SEC- 
TION—Jan Thonssen. Business meet- 
ing. Panel: “Problems of Officiating” 
Small group discussions in six differ- 
ent sports and officiating techniques. 
Participants: Norma Leavitt, Evelyn 
Dillon, Margaret Crickenberger, Mar- 
garet Black, Louella Daetweiller, June 
Brasted. 


2-3:45 — INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


SECTION—Robert A. Turner. 
“Achievement in Aging”’—film on in- 
dustry gerontology. 


2-3:45—PUBLIC RECREATION SEC- 


2-3:45—SECTION ON 


2: 


TION—Thelma Bishop, Michigan 
State Univ. Business meeting. Panel: 
“Providing Opportunities for Fitness 
Through Recreation.” Panel Members: 
Ernest V. Blohm, Michigan Inter- 
Ageney Council for Recreation; Ches- 
ter C. Brown, Natl. Park Service Re- 
gion Two, Omaha; Robert L. Black, 
Missouri Div. of Resources and De- 
velopment; R. Foster Blaisdell, To- 
peka Recreation Commission. 
RECREATION 
IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS — 
Agnes Pylant, Nashville. Topic: “The 
Church and the Senior Citizen”—Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Wash., D. C. Question 
and answer period. 
3:45—VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH 
SERVING AGENCIES SECTION—Ed- 
ward W. Pastore, Boys’ Clubs of 
America. 


2-3:45—-MEASUREMENT AND EVAL- 
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UATION SECTION—Etta Walters, 
Florida State Univ. Business meeting 
and election of officers. Topic: Report 
on Measurement and Evaluation Sup- 
plement to Physical Education for 
High School Students— Alfred W. 
Hubbard, Univ. of Illinois; “Recent 
Developments in Measurement and 
Evaluation in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation” 
—John E. Nixon, Stanford Univ.; 


:15-6—SECTION ON 


“Developments in Recreation”—Sterl- 
ing S. Winans, California Recreation 
Commission; “Progress Report on 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Projeet”— 
Paul Hunsicker, Univ. of Michigan; 
“Developments in Health Education” 
—Oliver E. Byrd, M.D., Stanford 
Univ. 


:30-3:45 — RECREATIONAL THERA- 


PY SECTION—B. E. Phillips, Wash., 
D. C. Panel: “Professional Attitudes 
and Practices’”—Alexander Reid Mar- 
tin, M.D.; “Pre- and In-Service Edu- 
eation”—Edith L. Ball, New York 
Univ.; “Facilities and Equipment”— 
Charles E. Goshen, M.D., American 
Psychiatrie Assn.; “Evaluation and 
Research” —Lee Gurel, Psychiatric 
Evaluation Project. 


2:15-5:30 — INTERNATIONAL RELA- 


TIONS SECTION—N. P. Neilson, 
Univ. of Utah. “Hospitality Hour for 
Foreign Visitors” — Americans who 
wish to meet with foreign visitors are 
cordially invited. 


:15-6 — INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


SECTION—Chet Hallaux, Recreation 
Advisor, Kansas City Power and 
Light Co. Topic: “Industrial Recrea- 
tion in the Kansas City Area.” 


SCHOOL 


HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION— 
J. 8. Nicoll, El Paso (Texas) Public 
Schools. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. Address: “The Pre- 
adolescent Child in Modern Society”— 
Edward Greenwood, M.D., Menninger 
Foundation. Discussants: “Our Re- 
sponsibilities” — Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State Univ.; Malinda N. Gruen- 
ing, Kansas City; Edna Mae Whitsitt, 
Odessa, Mo.; Bernard Lowell, Balti- 
more Public Schools; Howard Hoy- 
man, Univ. of Illinois. Audience Par- 
ticipation. 

RECREATION 
IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS— 
Rey. Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, Kansas 
City Council of Churches; Symposi- 
um: “Community Ageney — Church 
Co-operation.” 


:15-6 — RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


SECTION. Survey on Hospital Ree- 
reation conducted by National Recre- 
ation Association—Beatrice H. Hill, 
Natl. Recreation Assn. 


:15-6—PUBLIC RECREATION SEC- 


TION—Vaughan L. Hall, Utah Dept. 
of Public Instruction. Topic: “Edu- 
cation for Leisure’—Louis E. Means, 
California State Dept. of Education; 
“Brainstorm Session’—M. J. Gary, 
Western Michigan Univ. 


:15-6 — VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH 


SERVING AGENCIES SECTION— 
Gladys L. Brown, Natl. Board, 
YWCA. Panel: “Youth Speaks Out” 
—Panel of teen-agers representing 
agencies and discussing agency serv- 
ices; Moderator: Alice E. Rossevelt, 


Raytown Ctr., YWCA, Kansas City. 


4:15-6:15—-MEN’S ATHLETIC DIVI- 
SION—Paul E. Landis, Ohio State 
Dept. of Education. Topic: “Sports— 
The Common Denominator in Fit- 
ness.” Address: “The Relation of 
Football and Athletics to Fitness”— 
W. W. “Woody” Hayes, Ohio State 
Univ. A Plan of Action: “Plans, Pro- 
grams, and Projects To Promote Fit- 
ness”—Ray O. Duncan, Univ. of West 
Virginia; T. J. Hamilton, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; H. W. Emswiler, Ohio 
H. 8. Athletic Assn.; Arthur 8. Dan- 
iels, Indiana Univ.; Reaves F. Peters, 
Natl. Assn. of Collegiate Commission- 


ers, Kansas City, Mo.; Lawrence 
Bates, Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
Schools. 


4:15-6:15 — DIVISION FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN’S SPORTS — Mabel 
Locke, vice-president for Girls and 
Women’s Sports. Business meeting— 
election of officers. Topic: “Women 
at Work”—Eleanor Metheny, Univ. of 
Southern California, narrator. Recep- 
tion honoring past and present lead- 
ers of DGWS. 


Evening 


3-10—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION—Arthur §S. Daniels, Indiana 
Univ. Topic: “Fitness Review at the 
National Level.” Addresses: “Cardio- 
vascular Research in Fitness”—Joseph 
B. Wolffe, M.D., Valley Forge Heart 
Hospital; “Fitness Plans and Actions 
of the National Office of AAHPER” 
—Carl Troester, Jr., exee-secy., AA- 
HPER; “Fitness Activities of the 
AAHPER in the Field”?—Ray O. 
Dunean, AAHPER president, West 
Virginia Univ.; “Report on the Sixth 
National Conference Physicians and 
Schools—Health and Fitness of Youth” 
—W. W. Bauer, M.D., American 
Medical Assn. “Plans and Activities 
of the President’s Council”—Shane 
MacCarthy, President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. 

10—Dance 


TUESDAY, APRIL I 


Aull Day 
Delta Psi Kappa. 


Morning 
7—Membership Directors breakfast. 
8:30-12—YVisit schools and recreational 
facilities. (The attention of members 
of the Therapeutic Section is called 
to the visit to the Rehabilitation In- 
stitute, 3600 Troost Ave.) 
8:30-10:15—SCHOOGL AND COLLEGE 
HEALTH SERVICES SECTION — 
Elizabeth Stobo, Columbia Univ. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Topic: Let’s Take a Look at 
Vision Testing. Addresses: “A Volun- 
tary Agency Develops Recommenda- 
tions for School Visual Screening and 
Demonstrates Their Effectiveness”— 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Southern February 25-28 


ASSOCIATED 


EXHIBITORS 


Louisville 


Central (Jointly with National) March 30-April 3 


ASSOCIATED 


EXHIBITORS 


Kansas City 


Southwest April 10-12 


Salt Lake City 


Midwest April 16-18 


ASSOCIATED 
EXHIBITORS 


Northwest April 23-26 


ASSOCIATED 
EXHIBITORS 


ASSOCIATED 
EXHIBITORS 


Eastern April 27-May 1 


Swill find 
a warm welcome at the exhibitor’s booth where 


_ it is displayed. Members of the Associated Ex- 


ASSOCIATED 
EXHIBITORS 


hibitors are ready, willing ‘and eager to help 
you with equipment, supplies and educationa 
material. They have the newest materials 


Teka ‘tone 1 vist 
7 them ideas and suggestions for new uses of their 
services. Take advantage of their store of knowl- 


edge, know how and years of experience in 
wide range of fields. Make discussion with ex- 


MEMBERSHIP LIST - ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS OF AAHPER - 1957 


Adirondack Bats, Inc. 

Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 

The American Institute of Baking 
American Junior Bowling Congress 
The Athletic Institute, Inc. 
Athletic Training Room Equipment 
Bristol-Myers Company 

Tom Broderick Company 

Burns Record Company 

Capezio, Inc. 

Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 
Dudley Lock Corporation 


Max Goodman’ & Son 
Higham, Neilson, Whitridge 


Miracle Equipment Company 
E. R. Moore Company 

& Reid, Inc. The C. V. Mosby Company 
Hillerick & Bradsby Company National Dairy Council 
House of Harter National Sporting Goods Association 
International Golf Products Nissen Trampoline Company 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Company Pennsylvania Athletic Products 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation Personal Products Corporation 
The MacGregor Company Petersen & Company 
Marba, Inc. J. E. Porter Corporation 
George McArthur & Sons, Inc. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc. The Program Aids Company, Inc. 


Rawlings Sporting Company 


Robert Rollins Blazers, Inc. 
Russell Records, Inc. 

W. B. Saunders Company 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 
Square Dance Associates 
Sterling Net and Twine Co., Inc. 
Sylvia Putziger Blazers 

Tampax, Incorporated 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation 
Volland Mat Company 

Wilson Sporting Goods Company 
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Mary Askew, Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness; ‘Research 
with the Massachusetts Vision Test” 
—Hollis M. Leverett, Rehabilitation 
Consultant and Research Associate for 
several agencies; “Implications of 
Vision Testing Studies” — Franklin 
M. Foote, M.D., Natl. Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 
:30-10:15—ADAPTED PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION SECTION—Group discus- 
sion topic: “What Questions Can We 
Ask Ourselves Which Might Enable 
Us To Formulate a General Concept 
of Adapted Physical Education in 
Secondary School Physical Educa- 
tion?” Discussants: Janet A. Wessel, 
Michigan State Univ.; Thomas M. 
Seott, Univ. of Florida; Virginia Gib- 
son, Kansas City Board of Education; 
Effie Morrison, Los Angeles Board of 
Education; Sam Newberg, Indiana 
Univ.; Frank Wawrzasezek, Jackson 
City Public Schools. 

:30-10:15 — Recreation Sub-section— 
Marya Welch, Univ. of California. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Topic: “Professional Prepara- 
tion for School-Sponsored Reerea- 
tion.” Panel: John Scherlacher, West 
Virginia Univ.; Harold K. Jack, Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education; Nor- 
man P. Miller, Univ. of California; 
Louis E. Means, California State 
Dept. of Education; George Seed- 
house, Board of Education, Cleveland; 
Janet Wells, Florida State Univ. 


8:30-10:15—CITY AND COUNTY DI- 


RECTORS AND SUPERVISORS—Ed- 
wina Jones, Cleveland. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. Topic: 
“Better Programs for Our Times.” 
Panel: Paul E. Landis, Ohio State 
Dept. of Education; V. S. Sprague, 
Univ. of Oregon; Channing R. Mann, 
Troy (N. Y.) School District; Roy 
G. Groe, Public Schools, Wichita; 
John E. Nixon, Stanford Univ.; T. J. 
Bleier, Board of Public Instruction, 
Dade County, Fla.; Lloyd Johansen, 
Public Schools, Racine, Wis. 

:30-10:15—-PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—Minnie Lynn. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Address: “Inter- 
preting the Profession—Its Goals and 
Services” — Ruth A. Stout, Kansas 
Teachers Assn., Topeka. Topic: “De- 
veloping Professional Status.” Panel: 
Dudley Ashton, Univ. of Nebraska; 
Arthur §. Daniels, Indiana Univ.; 
Wilma Isenberger, Northern Illinois 
Univ.; Robert T. Kretchmar, Oberlin 
College; Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse 
Univ.; Ruth Abernathy, UCLA; Ed- 
ward K. Capen, Univ. of Tennessee. 


10:45-12:00—-SECTION ON RECREA- 


TION IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Address: “Outdoor Recrea- 
tion and the Churech”—Rev. Dr. Mau- 
rice Bone, Natl. Staff, Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. Summarization 
of Section meetings—Lawton Harris. 
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10:45-12:30—DENTAL HEALTH EDU- 


CATION SECTION—Hileen P. Gam- 
ble, Evanston Township (Ill.) H. §.; 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Topic: “The Total Dental Health 
Edueation Program in the School.” 
Panel: Audrey Nelson, Rochester 
(Minn.) Public Schools; William 
Henderson, Dental Public Health 
Services, Kansas City; Lorene Nel- 
son, Univ. of Kansas City; Edna Mae 
Whitsitt, Kansas City Publie Schools; 
Gale Coons, Indiana State Board of 
Health. 


10:45-12:30 — SAFETY EDUCATION 


SECTION — Homer Allen, Purdue 
Univ. Business meeting and election 
of officers. Address: “Why We Must 
Increase Our Efforts in Promoting 
Safety Education”—Herbert J. Stack, 
New York Univ. Topics: “Are We 
in Safety Education Keeping Abreast 
of the Hazards Created in the New 
Types of Toys and Playground Equip- 
ment Advertised by Various Manu- 
facturing Companies?”; “Are There 
Any Current Changes in Family Liv- 
ing Which We Might Examine for 
New Emphases in Safety Educa- 


_ tion?” ; “How Can We Better Prepare 


Children for Participation in Hazard- 
ous Activities? What Are Some of 
These Hazardous Activities in Which 
Children Are Going To Participate 
in Spite of Our Safety Teaching?”; 
“How Can We Popularize Safety 
Edueation at the Secondary School 
Level?”; “To What Extent Should 
Safety Learnings Be Considered in 
Evaluating the Over-all Health and 
Physical Education Program?” Panel: 
Thelma Reed, Frances Willard School, 
Kansas City; Bernard I. Loft, Indi- 
ana Univ.; Wayne P. Hughes, Natl. 
Safety Council; David H. Barnes, 
NEA; Robert L. Marshall, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Publie Schools; Virginia 
K. Wilhoit, Faxon School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


10:45-12:30—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION— 
Monty Esslinger, Jr. H. §., Stillwater, 
Okla. Topic: “Implications for the 
Junior High School Program.” Ad- 
dress: “Growth and Development of 
the Junior High School Student”— 
Anna Espenschade, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia. Research Report: “The Im- 
plementation of Research Findings in 
the Junior High School Physical Edu- 
eation Program’ — Nelson Lehsten, 
Univ. of Michigan. Panel: Vernon 
Gilmore, Publie Schools, Salem, Ore- 
gon; Ethel G. Brown, Natl. Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; Frances R. 
Stuart, New York State Education 
Dept.; Roscoe V. Cramer, West Jr. 
H. S., Kansas City; Lois Messler, 
Public Schools, Pasadena; Antoinette 
Lowry, Bexley Jr. H. S., Columbus, 
Ohio; Kenneth Hurst, Madison Jr. 
H. S., Tampa; Eleanor Hord, Central 
Jr. H. §., Kansas City; Ray Cousins, 
Northeast Jr. H. §., Kansas City. 


10:45-12:30—_INTRAMURAL SECTION 


—Frank Beeman, Michigan State 
Univ. Business meeting and election 
of officers. Address: “A Doctor Looks 
at Intramural Activities in Relation 
to Exercise and Fitness for Daily Liv- 
ing’— Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., 
AMA. Informal question and group 
discussion period. 


10:45-12:30 — Research Sub-section — 


Celeste Ulrich, Woman’s College of 
the Univ. of North Carolina. 


10:45-12:30 — FITNESS COUNCIL — 


H. Harrison Clarke, Univ. of Ore- 
gon. Business meeting. Topic: “Es- 
sential Program Procedures for the 
Development of Fitness.” Panel: Ellis 
H. Champlin, Springfield College; 
Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana Univ.; 
Mabel Lee, Lincoln, Nebr.; Donald 
K. Mathews, Washington State Col- 
lege; Margaret S. Poley, Univ. of 
Oreg; Joseph B. Wolffe, M.D., Valley 
Forge Heart Research Institute, Fair- 
view Village, Pa. 


10:45-12:30—Joint Council on Inter- 


national Affairs—Dorothy S. Ains- 
worth. Reports and discussion. 


2-3:45—Health Education Sub-section— 


Carl L. Anderson, Oregon State Col- 
lege. Business meeting and election 
of officers. Panel and Buzz Shop: 
“Fit To Teach.” Moderator: Harold 
H. Walker, Univ. of Tennessee. 


2-3:45—COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCA- 


TION SECTION—Elena Sliepeevich, 
Ohio State Univ. Business meeting 
and election of officers. “A Forward 
Look at College Health Education: 
1958” — Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State Univ.; “Identification of Cur- 
rent Problems in College Health Edu- 
cation (Results of Two National Sur- 
veys on College Health Education— 
1955-1957)” — Mary Beyrer, Ohio 
State Univ.; “New Developments in 
the Basie College Health Course”— 
Fred J. Holter, West Virginia Univ.; 
“Recent Progress in Developing Total 
College Health Programs”—Charles 
E. Richardson, Southern Illinois Univ. 
Audience participation. Resource 
Persons: Committee Chairmen, Natl. 
Conference on College Health Educa- 
tion: Harold H. Walker; Warren H. 
Southworth; Carl L. Anderson; Don- 
ald N. Boydston; Fred V. Hein. 


2-3:45—SPORTS LEADERSHIP SEC- 


TION (DGWS) — Anne Finlayson, 
Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Symposium and Town Meeting: 
“Sports Leadership in High School, 
College, and Recreation Programs.” 
Members: Dorothy Hyne, Public 
Schools, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Doris 
Harrington, Public Schools, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Phyllis Hill. Univ. of 
Illinois; Helen Coover, Recreation 
Dept., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


2-3:45 — ATHLETIC TRAINING SEC- 


TION — Joseph P. Dolan, Missouri 
Teachers College. Business meeting 
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and election of officers. Lecture and 
Demonstration: “Scientific Principles 
of Taping the Ankle, Knee, Shoulder, 
Elbow, and Hand”—Joseph P. Dolan. 
Lecture: “The Head, Face, and Teeth 
in Athletic Injuries’—G. W. Crane, 
M.D., Chicago. 

2-3:45 — INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
SECTION—Robert A. Turner. Discus- 
sion: “Employee Recreation.” 

2-3:45—PUBLIC RECREATION SEC- 
TION — Ernest V. Blohm, Michigan 
Inter-ageney Council for Recreation. 
Topic: “Professional Recreation 
Training.” Panel: Howard Leibee, 
Univ. of Michigan; John G. Scher- 
lacher, West Virginia Univ.; Janet 
MacLean, Indiana Univ.; R. D. Wat- 
kin, Univ. of Wyoming. 

2-3:45 — RECREATIONAL THERAPY 
SECTION. Address: “The New Role 
of Recreation in the Treatment of 
Mental Illness’—Edward D. Green- 
wood, M.D., Menninger Foundation. 

2-3:45 — AQUATICS SECTION — Fred 
Lanoue, Georgia Inst. of Technology. 

2-3:45—Physical Education Sub-Section 
—Charles Bucher, New York Univ. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Address: “Is Physical Educa- 
tion a Potential TV Star?”—Ken 
Heady, KCMO Studio, Kansas City; 
“Professional Education and the Lib- 
eral Arts College’—Robert E. Long, 
Park College. 

2-6— VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH SERV- 
ING AGENCIES SECTION — Edward 
W. Pastore, Boys’ Clubs of America. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Workshop: “The Problems and 
Solutions in Reeruiting Personnel”’— 
Kathryn Lewis, Girl Scouts of USA. 

4:15-5:30 — INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS SECTION—Mabel Shirley, St. 
Olaf College. Informal gathering for 
delegates with professional foreign 
service. 

4:15-6—COMMUNITY HEALTH EDU- 
CATION SECTION — Marian Miller 
Hamburg, American Heart Assn. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Topic: “State Co-ordinating 
Committees for School Health.” 
Panel: Fred V. Hein, AMA; Ruth 
Byler, Connecticut Dept. of Educa- 
tion; Jeff Farris, Arkansas STC; Ed- 
ward B. Johns, Univ. of California; 
Paul E. Landis, Ohio State Dept. of 
Education; Joe G. Neal, Minnesota 
Dept. of Education. 

4:15-6— PHILOSOPHY AND STAND- 
ARDS SECTION (DGWS) — Aileene 
Lockhart, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Business meeting and election 
of officers. Address: “Why Are We 
Going— Where ?”—Elwood Craig Da- 
vis, Univ. of Southern California. 
Board of Study: “Implications for 
DGWS.” Members: Dudley Ashton, 
Univ. of Nebraska; Judy Baird, Univ. 
of Southern California; Mabel Lee, 
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Univ. of Nebraska; Catherine Ley, 
Univ. of Colorado; Margaret McCall, 
Alabama College; Betty McCue, Ober- 
lin College; Ethel Martus, Woman’s 
College, Univ. of North Carolina; 
Ruth Wilson, Univ. of Washington; 
Beverly Yerrington, Los Angeles State 
College. 

4:15-6—SPORTS OFFICIATING SEC- 
TION—John W. Bunn, Colorado State 
College. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. Address: “Why 
Rules?”—Cliff Fagen, Natl. Federa- 
tion of State H. S. Athletic Associa- 
tions. Discussion. Address: “Why 
Officials ?” — Bill Harlow, Basketball 
Officials Intercollegiate Conference. 
Discussion. 

4:15-6 — AQUATICS SECTION — Fred 
Lanoue, Georgia Inst. of Technology. 

4:15-6—DANCE SECTION—Lois Ell- 
feldt, Univ. of Southern California. 
Demonstration and Discussion: “Mod- 
ern Dance for High School Boys”— 
Joseph Gifford, New York City. Par- 
ticipants: Students from Southwest 
H. 8., Kansas City. 

4:15-6—Research Sub-section — Benja- 
min H. Massey, Univ. of Maryland. 

4:15-6—STUDENT SECTION — Henry 
Schenk, Katherine Geyer, co-chair- 
men. 

4:15-6— OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
PROJECT REUNION. 

7:30—REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

8—Program in Musie Hal! followed by 
dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 


Morning 


7—Publications Directors breakfast. 

8:30-10:15—INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL 
SPORTS SECTION (DGWS)—Norma 
M. Leavitt. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Topic: “Fitness 
in Relation to Individual and Dual 
Sports for Girls and Women.” Panel: 
Eloise Jaeger, Univ. of Minnesota; 
Florence Cole, Florida State Univ.; 
Mary Pieroth. Univ. of Colorado; Iris 
Andrews, Bowling Green State Univ.; 
C. Etta Walters, Florida State Univ.; 
Marion Kneer, Community H. §., East 
Peoria, Il. 

8:30-10:15—ADAPTED PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION SECTION—Janet A. Wes- 
sel, Michigan State Univ. Discussion 
and Film Presentation Topic: “What 
Specific Activities and Methods Are 
Being Used in the ‘Adaptive Phase’ 
of the Secondary School Physical 
Education Program?” Discussants: 

. Thomas M. Seott, Univ. of Florida; 
Anna Barker, Ann J. Kellogg School, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Edna Engberg, 
Illinois State Normal Univ.; C. O. 
Green, Kansas City Bd. of Education. 

8:30-10:15—CAMPING AND OUT- 
DOOR EDUCATION SECTION — 
Janet Wells, Florida State Univ. 


Topic: “School Camping Moves 
Ahead.” Panel: Barney E. Davis, 
Garvey School District, Los Angeles 
County; Helen Manley, University 
City (Mo.) Schools; Don Randall, 
School Camp, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
William Kloppe, Webster Groves 
(Mo.) City Schools; Warren R. 
Evans, County Schools, Frederick, 
Md.; Michael O’Gara, Antioch Col- 
lege; Howard M. Bell, City Schools, 
Los Angeles; Barbra Holland, Dear- 
born Outdoor School, Chelsea, Mich. 


8:30-10:15—PROFESSIONAL AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION—C. 
C. Franklin, Southern Illinois Univ. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Address: “Making Ourselves 
Understood”—Bailey Gradner, diree- 
tor of public information, Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Schools. Audience par- 
ticipation. 

10-12—Legislative Board of Dance Sece- 
tion. 


10:30-12:15 TEAM SPORTS (DG- 
WS)—Josephine Fiske, Goucher Col- 
lege. Election of officers. Topic: 
“Team Sports and the Teen-age Girl” 
—Celeste Ulrich, Women’s College, 
Univ. of North Carolina. Moderator: 
Lois Messler, Lincoln H. §., Pasadena, 
Calif. Panel: Naney Bowman, stu- 
dent, Central Missouri State College; 
Mary Sue Carter, student, Central H. 
S., Kansas City, Mo.; Lillian Castner, 
Univ. H. S., Lineoln; Monty Esslinger, 
Jr. H. §., Stillwater, Okla.; Harriet 
Fitchpatrick, Board of Education, 
Cleveland. 


10:30-12:15—WINTER SPORTS SEC- 
TION—R. G. Macias, Mankato State 
College, Minn. 
Wrestling Session — Business meeting 
and election of officers. Topic: “Or- 
ganizing and Coaching of Wrestling 
on the Secondary Level—Equipment, 
Facilities, Starting a Program, Teach- 
ing Wrestling of Maneuvers. Prob- 
lems Involved in Wrestling, and Sta- 
tistics and Values.” Presentations: 
R. G. Macias, Mankato State College, 
Minn.; Frank Heulskamp, Univ. High 
School, Minneapolis; Don Myers, 
Univ. of Minnesota. 
Fencing Session—M. R. Garrett, Univ. 
of Illinois. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Group Participa- 
tion: “Fundamentals of Fencing — 
Grip, Arm Extension, On Guard, 
Lunge, Footwork, Simple Attacks, 
and Defense; Interpretation of the 
Rule of Right-of-Way; How To Offici- 
ate and To Understand Officiating.” 
Panel: Maxwell R. Garrett, chm., 
Univ. of Illinois. Members: Andre 
Deladrier, U. S. Naval Academy; 
Robert Kaplan, Ohio State Univ.; 
Hugo Castello, New York Univ. 
Basketball Session—Sam Heinzman, 
Arkansas Polytechnic College. Basket- 
ball lecture—Sam Heinzman. 

(Concluded on pages 42-43) 
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SPORT 


Today, all over America, physical education instruc- 
tors are including bowling as part of their physical 
education program. 

They know bowling is one sport students never out- 
grow. Unlike other school sports that stop when stu- 
dents graduate, bowling can be continued in later life. 
Bowling keeps them fit now—and in the years to come. 

What’s more, students enjoy bowling. Every game 
is a challenge. Every frame is a thrill. Bowling teaches 
them sportsmanship. It develops their coordination. 
And, of course, handicapping gives everyone, large or 
small, an equal chance to win. 

Bowling is an excellent social activity, too. Great for 
a date, family fun or club “get-togethers”. Today’s bowl- 


ing lanes are modern, neat and clean—wholesome and 
refined. You’re always welcome, always treated well. 

Get all the facts about student bowling ! Remember, 
you'll be making a real contribution to the health and 
well-being of your students. You'll be giving them a 
sport they can enjoy the rest of their lives. You'll be 
teaching them something that will make them a more 
complete person . . . one who can enjoy life better be- 
cause they are better fit. 

Read at the right how you can get free easy-to-use 
instruction aids. They include interesting up-to-the- 
minute booklets, movies . . . even certified instructors. 
Write today. Start your students on a sport they never 
outgrow. Start them bowling now. 
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YOU NEVER OUTGROW! 


OCP O MPO OCP OO 


It’s easy to start a bowling program in 
your school. Just send a letter or post- 
card for any or all of the following ma- 
terial. 

FREE instruction kit containing: 
“How to Teach Bowling” booklet 

“How to Organize and Conduct a Bowl- 
ing Program” manual 

List of school services and awards 


/ REE instruction aids! 


_FREE bowling lessons by certified in- 


structors in many states 


FREE use of 16mm film “Young 
America Bowls” 

Write today to: 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
1201 16th Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


ODO 


REMOVE THESE 
PAGES FOR 


BULLETIN BOARD 


AND 
CLASSROOM USE 


Put it up where your students 
can see what bowling can 
mean to them now—and in 
later life. Additional proofs 
are available upon request. 
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Convention Program(/rom 39) 
Volleyball Session—Topic: “Teaching 
Drills for Beginning Volleyball” — 
Wm. T. Odeneal, Florida State Univ. 
Demonstration: Univ. of Kansas vol- 
leyball team. 

Gymnasties Sessicn—To be announced. 
10:30-12:15 — COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION — Wesley 
Ruff, Stanford Univ. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. Topic: 
“Attacks on the Service Curriculum, 
Cause, Prevention, Cure,” followed by 
public relations movie on service pro- 
gram. Panel: Laura Huelster and H. 
E. Kenney, Univ. of Illinois; Dorothy 
Deach and Burris Husman, Univ. of 
Maryland; Ruth Campbell and R. D. 
Watkins, Univ. of Wyoming. 
10:30-12:15—Research Sub-section No. 
4—Wesley Staton, Wayne State Univ. 


Afternoon 


12-2:30 — SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION — All-Convention Luncheon — 
Gwendolyn Drew, Central District 


president. Speaker: Humorist Tom 
Collins. (See p. 35 for reservation 
blank.) 


3-4:30 — CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION SECTION—Janet Wells, 
Florida State Univ. Topic: “Outdoor 
Education Project Dividends.” Panel: 
Norman Miller, Univ. of California; 
Harold K. Jack, Virginia State Dept. 
of Education; Caswell M. Miles, New 
York State Dept. of Education; H. 
D. Watkins, Univ. of Wyoming; Rob- 
ert Downey, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege; Julian W. Smith, Michigan 
State Univ.; Jack George, City 
Schools. Roslyn, N. Y.; Orlo W. Mil- 
ler, Wisconsin Dept. of Education. 

3-4:45—Committees (DGWS). 

3-4:45 — FALL SPORTS SECTION — 

Paul Brechler, Univ. of Iowa. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 
Football Session — Charles Mather, 
Univ. of Kansas. 
Soccer Session — Anthony Annarino, 
Purdue Univ. Topic: “Soccer and the 
Teaching of Skills from Standpoint 
of Competitive Teams for High School 
and College”—Paul Hawk, Oak Park, 
Ill. Address: “The Teaching of Soe- 
cer in a Required Program of Physi- 
eal Education’—Anthony Annarino, 
Purdue Univ. 

3-4:45 — Associated Exhibiters — Lois 
Ackerman. 

3-4:45 — JOINT MEETING OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION (TENTA- 
TIVE) AND THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—Helen Starr, Minneapolis 
Public Schools. Topic: “Inter-rela- 
tionships Between Junior High School 
and Senior High School Physical Edu- 
cation.” Addresses: “The Physically- 
educated Person”—Ruth Abernathy, 
Univ. of California; “The Job of 
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the Junior High School” — Greyson 
Daughtrey, Norfolk (Va.) Public 
Schools; “The Job of the Senior High 
School”—Rudolph L. Memmel, Cin- 
einnati Public Schools. Audience par- 
ticipation. 

3-4:45—_INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS SECTION—Sara Staff Jerni- 
gan, Stetson Univ. Business meeting 
and election of officers. Symposium— 
“HPER in Action the World Over”— 
Mabel Lee, Univ. of Nebraska; Stan- 
ley Brown, Auckland Univ., New Zea- 
land; Evangelia Divoli, Natl. Acad- 
emy of Physical Education, Athens, 
Greece; Enrique Davila, Natl. Diree- 
tor of Physical Education, Sports, 
and Recreation, Ecuador; Edith Betts, 
Univ. of Idaho, Burma; Nigel Cook- 
son Cooper, Brudenell Secondary Mod- 
ern School, Leeds, England; Report 
on Internatl. Developments in Health 
Edueation (WHO, UNESCO, Point 
4, IWHEP)—Clair E. Turner, Mass. 
Institute of Technology and Internat. 
Union for Health Education of the 
Public. 

3-4:45—STUDENT SECTION — Henry 
Shenk and Katherine Geyer, c¢o- 
chairmen. 

3-4:45 — THERAPEUTIC SECTION — 
Charles R. Kovacie, Ohio State Univ. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Addresses: “The Interdiscipli- 
nary Program for the Training of Re- 
habilitation Counselors’—Leonard M. 
Miller, Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Wash., D. C.; “The Influence 
of Seating on Posture, Tension and 
Fatigue” — Katherine Rahl, Correct 
Seating Institute, Reading, Pa. 


3-6—Legislative Board of Dance See- 


tion. 

4-5—Demonstration—Team Sports (DG- 
WS)—Josephine Fiske, Goucher Col- 
lege. Field Hockey Clinic—Sally Be- 
mis, Mary Institute, Clayton, Mo. 
Demonstration of Skills and Tactics 
and of 7-man and Official Games. 
(The audience is invited to partici- 
pate. Hockey sticks will be provided. 
It is suggested that sport clothes and 
rubber sole shoes be worn.) Volley- 
ball Demonstration — Martye Verda, 
Eastern Michigan College. Teaching 
progression of volleyball skills. Dem- 
onstration games—first half, official 
rules; second half, modified rules. 
Question and answer period—Evelyn 
Prescott, Arkansas State College. 

4:45-6 — CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION SECTION—Janet Wells, 
Florida State Univ. Business meeting 
and election of officers. Topic: “Role 
of AAHPER in Outdoor Education.” 
Discussion: Howard M. Bell, City 
Schools, Los Angeles. 

5-6—INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL SPORTS 
SECTION (DGWS)—Norma M. Leav- 
itt, Univ. of Florida. Golf Demonstra- 
tion Teaching—Nancy Porter, Wom- 
an’s College, Univ. of North Carolina. 


5-6 -_ AAHPER Committee meetings 
(open). 


5-8—Exploratory Committee on 1961 
International Women’s Congress — 
Dorothy Ainsworth. 


8—THIRD GENERAL SESSION—Ray 
O. Duncan, AAHPER president. Ad- 
dress: “Child Growth and Develop- 
ment”—John Anderson, Univ. of Min- 
nesota. 

10—Dance. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 


Morning 

8:30-10:15—SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION— 
Helen Starr, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. Topic: “Forward with 
Fitness in the Secondary School.” 
Addresses: “Characteristics of a Fit 
Person”’—F. F. (Dutch) Struck, Han- 
over College; “Assuring Physical Fit- 
ness Content in a Varied Program”— 
T. K. Cureton, Univ. of Illinois; “Re- 
cent Developments in Fitness in Cali- 
fornia”—Louis E. Means, California 
State Dept. of Education. Questions 
from audience. 


8:30-10:15 — DANCE SECTION — Lois 
Ellfeldt, Univ. of Southern Calif. 
Topic: “Movement a Basie Experi- 
ence”—Introduction and Development 
of Thesis—Eleanor Metheny. Dem- 
onstrations : Children’s Group—Gladys 
Andrews, New York Univ.; Adult 
Group—Harriette Ann Gray, Steph- 
ens College. 


9-10:30—American Academy of Physi- 
eal Education (open meetings). 


9-12—Tours of Kansas Ctiy. 


9:30-11:45 — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Delia Hus- 
sey, presiding; Ruth Evans, co-ordina- 
tor. Topic: “Physical Fitness Activi- 
ties for Children of Elementary School 
Age.” Part I—*‘Physical Fitness for 
Growing Children”—Bonnie Prudden, 
Physical Fitness Institute, White 
Plains, N. Y. Part II — Demonstra- 
tions: Program adaptations for 7- 
and 8-year-old children — William 
Snyder. Reading (Conn.) Schools; 
A typical lesson from the Kansas City 
elementary school; suggested activi- 
ties for 10- to 13-year-old boys and 
girls—Bonnie Prudden; Part III— 
Diseussions and questions from the 
floor—Ruth Evans. Discussants: Bon- 
nie Prudden, William Snyder, Mar- 
garet Thorsen. 


10:45-12:15 — History and Philosophy 
of Physical Education—Interest 
Meeting—Eleanor Metheny, Univ. of 
Southern California. Topic: “This Is 
Our Heritage: 1892-94 — Highlights 
from the Clash of the Systems con- 
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0- Have the best Convention yet in ’58 at Kansas City. 
h And for the best trip there and back . . . fly fast, 
it world-proved TWA Constellations. Choose First Class 
% luxury. Roomy, reclining seats in big, restful cabins. FLY THE FINEST 
eee 
_ Delicious full-course meals. Or fly thrifty TWA Sky 
- Club Coach and save. Either way you enjoy wonderful 
ia service . .. warm hospitality! For reservations call FLY 
- your TWA travel agent or nearest TWA office today. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
vis 
ri- | 
nt | 
m- 
lys 
ult vention of the American Assn. for the 10:45-12 — EQUIPMENT AND SUP- oe SSF 
mh- Advancement of Physical Education.” PLIES COUNCIL—Charles Heilman, Program in the Doldrums? 
. Addresses: “AAAPE President’s Ad- Drake Univ. Topic: “Order Early.” Everybody loves to play 
dress—The Condition and Prospects Moderator : wholesome, action-packed 
of Physical Edueation in the U.S., Good 
b Edward Mussey Hartwell ” “The ison Sporting — 8; Jim enin- 
y 1 ger, MacGregor Sport Products; 
OL German System . of Physica Edu- Marvin Shutt, seey.. NSGA; Wallace 
us- cation, by William A. Stecher”— R. Johnson, basketball coach, Shawnee 
na- Carl Trieb, Occidental College ; “Some Mission H. §., Mission, Kansas; Fran- 
ivi- Measurable Results of Swedish Peda- ces Kidd, Minneapolis Publie Schools. 
ool gogical Gymnasties, by Claes J. Ene- 
for buske”—George Stafford, Univ. of Tl- 10:45-12:30—DANCE SECTION—Mar- 
len, linois; “The Influence of Habitual garet Erlanger, Univ. of Illinois. Busi- 
hite Posture on the Symmetry and Health ness meeting. Topic: “Dance As Com- 
tra- of the Body, by Eliza M. Mosher”— munication”—Lois Ellfeldt, moderator. 
q- Pauline Hodgson, Univ. of California; Panel: Anthony K. Busch, St. Louis 
iam “The Influence of Methodiecal Gymnas- State Hospital; George Beiswanger, 
ols; ties in Increasing Chest Capacity. by Georgia State College for Women; 


‘ity George Demeny”—Karl Bookwalter, 


ivi- Univ. of Indiana; “Treatment of 
and Lateral Curvature by Gymnasties and 
; Massage, by Delphine Hanna”—Min- 


the nie Lynn, Univ. of Pittsburgh; “Some 


3on- Relations Between Physical and Men- 
Lar- tal Training, by G. Stanley Hall”— 

Delbert Oberteuffer, Univ. of Ohio; 

“The Fundamental Basis of Different 
phy Systems of Physical Training, and 
west Some of the Commendable Features 
. of of Each, by Dudley Sargent”—Joy 
is Is Kistler, Louisiana State Univ. Pie- 
ghts torial background arranged by Celeste 
con- Ulrich and graduate students of Wom- 

an’s College, Univ. of North Carolina. 
\L OF 
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Louise Kloepper, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


Afternoon 


2—FINAL GENERAL SESSION — Pat- 
tric Ruth O’Keefe, AAHPER presi- 
dent, 1958-59. Topic: “Report to 
Members by AAHPER Officers.” 


4-5 — Division Executive Councils — 
Health Education; Recreation; Gen- 
eral; DGWS; Men’s Athletics. 


5-6—Division Executive Council—Physi- 
eal Education. 
7:30—New Board of Directors. * 
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Dance = (from page 18) 

each produce their own appropriate 
reactions. If these same words were 
given to a child who knew nothing 
of their meaning, quite different re- 
actions would be forthcoming, reac- 
tions based primarily on sound. 

In addition to words which evoke 
qualities, textures, and other aspects 
of movement, there are those which 
give additional meanings — words 
such as suspense, sorrow, grief, joy, 
ecstasy, indecision, frustration, wor- 
ship, anger, terror,, and agony. It 
might be noted that these are all 
words which can involve some ac- 
tion, however slight. Active words 
are usually needed to elicit move- 
ment. Words which cannote ‘‘states 
of being’’ are not very satisfactory 
as stimuli for movement improvisa- 
tions, although they might be used 
with advanced students. 

The names of animals—bear, fish, 

giraffe, cat, bird—are excellent be- 
cause of their movement implica- 
tions, while flowers are not as good 
because of their lack of movement 
possibilities. Occupations, especially 
those involving work movements, are 
particularly good, while transporta- 
tion vehicles may be used to advan- 
tage. 
3. Texture. From the stimuli of 
sounds, we turn to the stimuli of 
texture as an aid to choreographic 
inventions. These stimuli are more 
difficult to use, being inconvenient 
and somewhat hard to obtain. One 
way of getting a reaction is to have 
the students touch anything and 
everything within their reach in the 
dance room—the walls, chairs, floor, 
drums and musical instruments, 
barres, and other objects such as 
clothes, costumes, books, magazines 
and papers, pencils, and handbags— 
then react to these tactile stimuli in 
terms of movement. 

A second way, which takes more 
time, often produces more interest- 
ing results. The students are blind- 
folded and touched with objects such 
as a feather boa, a kitchen scrub 
brush, a shoe horn, a sharp piece of 
metal, a pair of scissors, a whisk 
broom, a dusteloth, a piece of chiffon 
fabric, a glass ash tray, a silver 
fork, or any other object which has 
a definite texture. Not only will 
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dancers react to the feel of the ob- 
ject, but they will also react to its 
temperature (as in the case of the 
metal) and possibly to its shape. 
The improvisations resulting from 
the feel of the texture appear to be 
more random and less well organized 
than do those resulting from sound. 
This phenomenon is probably due to 
the fact that the majority of stu- 
dents are more aware of sounds as a 
stimulus than they are of texture. 


4. Visual Stimuli 


(a) Light. There is yet another 
group of stimuli which may be used 
in the process of improvisation. This 
group includes all the aspects of 
light or the lack of it. Natural light, 
during the daytime or at night, is 
the easiest to obtain. A gymnasium 
in the daylight gives an over-all con- 
dition, but sometimes there are 
patches of sunlight which might be 
used as a stimulus for movement. 
One might use shafts of moonlight in 
the same fashion at night. 

Artificial lighting, being more dra- 
matic than natural lighting, pro- 
duces more interesting effects. This 
instructor has found that a gymnasi- 
um which .is lighted with a single 
light or a few scattered lights makes 
for more stimulating improvisations 
than a gymnasium lighted in an 
over-all fashion. Neon and fluores- 
cent lighting might further increase 
the drama of the movement. Or a 
single, flickering candle in a large 
room might be used. Stage lights, of 
course, would be highly effective in 
eliciting interesting and unusual 
movement, but the use of a stage for 
class is not feasible in most schools. 


(b) Color. Colors can also be em- 
ployed as stimuli for compositional 
improvisations. They may be dis- 
played in paper, fabric, walls, cos- 
tumes, lights, clothes, and draperies. 
The colors may be bright or full, 
or combinations of light and dark. 
They may be single c™lors, or varie- 
gated in stripes, polka dots, prints, 
flowers, ete. One color might be com- 
bined with a single flash of another 
quite opposite in hue and intensity. 

Paintings which are mainly con- 
cerned with color and form may also 
be used for stimuli. Such works as 


those of the Impressionists, late Cez- 
anne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Miro, 
Klee, Matisse, Rouault (especially 
the religious paintings with the 
strong black lines), and even some 
of the lovely green Corots might be 
used. It might be noted here that 
paintings could be used in the field 
of line and rhythm as well as in the 
field of color stimuli. The Orozco 
murals, Picasso’s ‘‘Guernica,’’ the 
acres of formless designs of Jackson 
Pollock,, and the famous ‘‘moving’’ 
dog by the Italian, Balla, might 
serve as impetus for movement. 


(c) Line. Lines also may be con- 
sidered as visual stimuli—straight, 
curved, zig-zag, figure-eights, oppos- 
ing lines, and those running parallel 
or cutting across each other. Tapes 
on floors, chalk marks, rows of 
chairs, the marking lines of a gym- 
nasium—these can all produce im- 
provisations. One diagonal line go- 
ing the length of the room might 
serve for an entire movement se- 
quence or the black lines of the 
jump cirele and/or the free-throw 
area of a gymnasium might serve as 
a visual aid in producing movement. 
Straight lines in bands of different 
widths across the room could be used 
as a device for bringing about dance 
compositions in an improvised form. 


(d) Shapes. Widely differing 
shapes can be shown to a group of 
students to determine if they might 
serve as stimuli. A conch shell, a 
ball (very large or very small), a 
sword, a square table, a starfish, a 
tall narrow vase, a piece of sculpture 
(either stone or metal) such as the 
famous Brancusi ‘‘Bird in Flight,’ 
one of Henry Moore’s groups with 
its inevitable holes, or an abstract 
horse and rider by the contemporary 
Italian, Marini—all these will con- 
jure up different reactions. 


DIFFICULTIES 

There are many problems in using 
improvisation as a device for creat- 
ing movement. One is that students 
often cannot remember the move- 
ments which they have worked out 
unless they present their improvisa- 
tions immediately to an audience, as 
does Barbara Mettler and her group. 
They feel that they have ‘‘lost’’ the 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Pupil coming out of mobile hearing unit, which 
can test 150 children an hour. 
4 HEN AN audiologist, one 
who studies the science of 
hearing, attempts to learn something 
about the hearing of a school popu- 
lation, he becomes concerned with 
three variables. First, he is con- 
cerned with the person who is doing 
the work; second, he must be curious 
about the technique this person em- 
ploys, and, third, he worries about 
the conditions under which the tests 
were done. The control of variables 
is adequate when one trained per- 
son who uses an adequate and in- 
variable technique does all of the 
testing in a place where satisfactory 
control over noise and other destruc- 
tive influences is possible. These 
cenditions are believed to have 
existed during the gathering of the 
data discussed in this article. 


OUR TOWN 

A little more than 10,000 children 
are enrolled in the Palo Alto Unified 
School District. Our elementary 
schools (grades 1-6) contain nearly 
70 per cent of this enrollment. The 
two junior high schools enroll 20 per 
cent, and slightly more than 10 per 
cent of the district enrollment is in 
the senior high school. Because the 
socio-economic structure of this dis- 
trict is higher than average, certain 
health advantages should exist here. 
Santa Clara County, in which this 
district is located, has one physician 
for every 690 residents. This ratio 
suggests that it is a health-minded 
county. Within a three-mile radius 
of the center of Palo Alto, five ear 
specialists are in practice. 
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An Audiologist 


Looks at Hearing 


in the High School 


by ROBERT M. CAMERON 


Audiologist, Palo Alto (Calif.) Unified School District 


HEARING GROWTH 

The high school teacher is more 
keenly concerned with whether or 
not a child hears in high school, ob- 
viously, than with what is ‘‘grow- 
ing’’ or developing in the lower 
grades. Fortunately, however, times 
are changing. Each year, the high 
school teacher exercises a more pro- 
found influence in the direction of 
children at pre-high school levels. 

For this reason, it becomes more 
important for the high school teach- 
er of health to know what happens 
to hearing in the earlier years, when 
it happened, and why it happened. 
This knowledge enables him to pre- 
dict the hearing status of the new 
classes coming in, and, more impor- 
tant, it will enable him to take a 
hand in determining what the fu- 
ture will bring. 

How does their hearing grow? 
This is a picture of the hearing- 
growth of 224 children in this dis- 
trict. Complete medical follow-up 
records were available for this num- 
ber, and this is what happened to 
them within a school year. 

Less than half of these children 
(46%) received medical attention 
for hearing disorders. For a com- 
munity previously labeled ‘‘health- 
minded,’’ this medical follow-up 
may not appear to be too vigorous, 
but for a hearing conservation pro- 
gram in its second year, it is believed 
to be commendable. 

Of the children who recovered 
average hearing, nearly two-thirds 
had medical attention; of those who 


did not recover average hearing, 
nearly two-thirds did not have medi- 
cal atiention. 


EARLY DETECTION AND TREATMENT 

This study indicates that a newly 
discovered hearing loss case has 
more than a 50-50 chance of regain- 
ing average hearing with medical at- 
tention. If the child becomes an old 
ease because of delayed medical at- 
tention, his chances of regaining av- 
erage hearing with medical atten- 
tion drop to about 1 in 8, according 
to the statistical study. The need 
for early detection and treatment 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 


(Concluded on next page) 


With PTA assistance, childhood hearing is 
a community project. Early detection of hear- 
ing loss is important. 
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Why is the parent of a newly dis- 
covered hard-of-hearing child likely 
to reject the health counselor’s ad- 
vice to seek medical attention? The 
good intent of the parents who made 
the following statements is obvious: 

‘« Johnny was tested when he had a cold 
...? or Johnny didn’t understand what 
the tester wanted him to do. 
‘¢ Johnny seeks attention by faking a hear- 
ing loss .. .’’ (actually, about 1% will do 
this) or ‘‘ Johnny said he heard a lot of 
those sounds and didn’t tell you.. .’’ or 
‘“‘Johnny just ge:s upset during those 
things. He hears all right.’’ 

Mother may be right, of course. 
Often, however, mother finds it diffi- 
cult to accept a statement about 
Johnny’s being handicapped. Sta- 
tistically, we can help mother make 
an intelligent decision. If she were 
wise in rejecting medical attention 
for Johnny, we should expect the 
vast majority of the ‘‘Johnny’’ 
cases to recover average hearing 
without medical attention. Actual- 
ly, Johnny has less than 1 chance in 


MAGICIAN WITH THE OTOSCOPE 

The relationship of high school 
health education to what happens in 
the pre-high school years exists most 
strongly in terms of causality. The 
health attitudes of the parents of the 
Johnnies comes into focus, and there 
emerges a clearer picture of the 
problem for the high school health 
educator. His is the problem of 
creating sound health attitudes in 
tomorrow’s parents. The physician 
—the magician with the otoscope— 
must first have the patient to work 
with. 

Certain cases are diagnosed by 
the physician as ‘‘irreversible.’’ 
This diagnosis is made when medi- 
cine is powerless to reverse the hear. 
ing loss. The limits of the magician 
with the otoscope appear with these 
irreversible diagnoses. Nearly 3 of 
every 4 such diagnoses were for old 
cases; only about 1 in 4 was for a 
new case 


MEDICAL FOLLOW-UP 

Nearly half of the elementary 
schools’ hard-of-hearing received 
medical attention. Of the two junior 
high schools, one of them had 43 per 
cent of their hard-of-hearing receive 
medical attention; the other 
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achieved 79 per cent medical follow- 
up for its hard-of-hearing (mean, 
61%). Thus, it appears that paren- 
tal concern for medical attention 
endured, or perhaps increased, 
through the junior high level. By 
the time the hard-of-hcearing reach 
senior high, however, fewer than 1 
in 5 received medical attention. 

This is not so discouraging as it 
may seem, however, for early detec- 
tion and treatment of hearing loss 
requires finding and treating hard- 
of-hearing children long before high 
school. Deafness is said to be a 
young person’s disease. Some au- 
thorities estimate that as high as 90 
per cent of deafness existed before 
its victims were 20 years old. True 
deafness, of course, is irreversible, 
and its growth tendency may re- 
semble what was noted in this dis- 
trict. Of the elementary hard-of- 
hearing children who received medi- 
cal attention, 28 per cent were diag- 
nosed irreversible. At the junior 
high level, the figure reached 32 per 
cent, and at the senior high level, it 
became 50 per cent. 

The inferential limits of these 
data are obvious. These data are a 
product of one year’s study, and 
they concern a _ relatively small, 
though closely controlled, number. 
Nevertheless, certain trends do be- 
come apparent. The stability of the 
trend is increased by the fact that 
about one-third of our elementary 
and junior high loss cases regained 
average hearing with medical atten- 
tion, regardless of whether they 
were new or old cases. At the senior 
high level, none of the children re- 
ceiving medical attention regained 
average hearing. 


HIGH SCHOOL OBJECTIVE 

Should the high school health 
teacher conclude that his pupils 
have ‘‘had it,’’ so far as hearing 
conservation is concerned? Sta- 
tistically, the odds suggest this. 
However, some of our high school 
hard-of-hearing who were not medi- 
cally attended will eventually re- 
ceive medical attention and recover 
average hearing, obviously. This ob- 
jective is worthy of ambition. For 
those cases diagnosed irreversible, 
treatment may prevent the hearing 
loss from becoming worse, even 


though normal hearing cannot be 
restored. 

The objective of the high school 
health educator today is to teach to- 
day’s high school students: why they 
have hearing losses; it is to impart 
an understanding of how they might 
have been prevented. In preparing 
these pupils for intelligent parent- 
hood, what the high school health 
educator tells his pupils may well 
constitute the last authoritative in- 
formation they will ever receive. If 
the child with the hearing loss to- 
day does not understand the rela- 
tionship between his hearing loss 
and that time in the fourth erade 
when his ears rang for two weeks 
following the explosion of a fire- 
cracker near his ear, then this will 
be another round which education 
lost. This child’s most significant 
memory with regard to firecrackers 
will be the ‘‘fun’’ they presented, 
and he will resolve to provide the 
same experience for his children. 

Today’s health education teacher 
can teach hearing conservation for 
the swimmer so that he may know 
the cost of diving more deeply than 
his peers; he can teach that even the 
simple act of blowing one’s nose re- 
quires some know-how, after all. 
Good hearing can be transient when 
exposed to noisy work and play in a 
world where noise, no longer a nui- 
sance, has become a hazard. The 
restoration of impaired hearing is 
rarely a matter of ‘‘having your 
ears blown out,’’ and the child who 
learns this in high school is on his 
way to healthier hearing. More im- 
portant, he may have made a down- 
payment on hearing-insuranee for 
his children. 

THIS IS THE JOB 

The job in hearing conservation 
for the high school teacher of health 
and physical education is, first, to 
save what he can of today’s ‘‘erop,”’ 
so to speak. Second, it is to prepare 
well those students who are about 
to commence the direction of the 
children of our new generation. If 
we concede that the objective of edu- 
cation is to enable people to live 
more effective lives, the high school 
health educator will find little which 
is more gratifying than battling for 
better hearing as his contribution to 
education. * 
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Leave Something (/rom p. 26) 
because the tendency for most peo- 
ple is to procrastinate when matters 
of property disposal are concerned. 
It is especially important that a 
close check be made with executives 
of financial institutions in each com- 
munity, many of whom serve as 
financial and property custodians, 
to identify wealthy persons who ap- 
parently have no one to whom their 
property should be willed. 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 
Perhaps it is not necessary to cau- 
tion recreation administrators that 
seeking funds for endowment is a 
business proposition and as such 
should be carried on the highest 
ethical procedures. The act of seek- 
ing moneys for recreation is not 
begging in any sense of the term, 
and should not be so construed. 
Administrators in recreation 
should by all means consult their 
legal advisers concerning inheritance 
taxation, prior to making initial con- 
tacts with prospective donors. Ques- 
tions concerning such matters quick- 
ly lead to confidence or distrust, be- 
cause: people with money as a gen- 
eral rule like to feel they are secur- 
ing sound advice from business men 
who know the right answers. 
DON’T NEGLECT ENDOWMENT 
Administrators of recreation need 
to be reminded that farms bordering 
on the edge of the city should be the 
golf courses and playgrounds of 
tomorrow. They must also realize 
that other business interests and or- 
ganizations are fully aware of the 
growth of cities from the inside out 
and are making plans accordingly. 
Too often recreation leaders have 
been so busy with minor details, of 
importance at the moment, that they 
seem satisfied to let a small local tax 
levy and special appropriations take 
eare of their financial needs. These 
sources of income are important and 
in many cases adequate, but better 
programs and facilities could be 
provided. Then, too, a well-endowed 
program of recreation would insure 
leadership and facilities for years 
to come. Endowment is a sound 
business proposition wherein our 
grandchildren could be guaranteed 
many recreational necessities. * 
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Gym Nutr Trampolins 


One inch woven nylon web 
bed stitched with super strength 
nylon thread. 


Oil tempered steel or 
double strength cov- 
ered rubber springs. 


and rails fold in ONE S IX | twelve points of support to the 
simple operation. / 


perimeter frame... MORE THAN 
ANY OTHER TRAMPOLIN ON 
THE MARKET. 


Absolutely NO UNDER- 


STRUCTURE beneath the 
performing area, making 
this trampolin completely 
safe. 


CHOOSE THE GYM MASTER AND YOU CHOOSE THE BEST 


THE VARSITY ...6 ft. x 12 ft. nylon web bed THE JUMBO... 7 ft. x14 ft. nylon web bed 
ona 9 ft. x 15 ft. frame. Complete regulation con- on a 10 ft. x 17 ft. frame. A new standard 
struction and size for use in all competitive meets. for safety and competitive performance. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FENNER-HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 So. Zuni St. + Englewood, Colorado 
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ECONOMICAL 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


3-5-7-9 IRONS 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 


SIMPLE .. . because you only need this one club for every 


shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn and become 
accustomed to the length and weight of just one club. 


PRACTICAL ... . easier storing and no maintenance 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL = « » now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED .. . . it’s durable and precision made 
for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 
school records, if remittance accompanies order a 
name of school. Join the thousands who now enjoy 
better golf this easy way. 
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Teachers College at Glassboro. 


e 100 new activities 
@ provisions for the atypical child 
e specific teaching hints for each phase of work 


playing areas 


get a great deal from reading it.”—from a critical report 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Charles A. Bucher, Professor, School of Education, New York University, and Evelyn M. Reade, 
Professor and Chairman of the Department of Health and Physical Education, New Jersey State 


The authors of this important new book provide a complete treatment of physical education in the 
elementary curriculum—its need, value and use—as an integral part of the total education of children. 


Presenting significant material that has not been available before, the hook features— 


practical problems and questions at the end of each chapter 


helpful diagrams and illustrations of games, dances, and 


“It is a very comprehensive and well-written book ... Teachers and undergraduates should 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Ready Spring 1958 


7th Edition 


BOWEN-STONE — APPLIED 
ANATOMY ano KINESIOLOGY 


By WILLIAM PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 


Late Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 


ELDOM are so many useful teaching aids found in one textbook 
S as are in the 7th edition of Bowen-Stone. Professor Stone pre- 
sents a concise study of the principal types of muscle exercises, with 
intelligent explanations of how they are performed, how they react on 
the body, their relation to problems of bodily development and the 
prevention and relief of certain defects and deformities. One of the 
numerous features of this edition is the inclusion of laboratory experi- 
ments right in the text. 


7th Edition. 462 Pages, 261 Illustrations, 18 in Color. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Please send me: 


BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY $5.50 
O) For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. 1) For my Personal Use. [) Check enclosed. 


NAME 
CITY ZONE.............- STATE 


jl. H., P.E.GR. 2-58 
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ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 
Does everything a set will do... 
It's so EASY and THRIFTY to 
PLAY BETTER — beginners or experts. 
Try it — money back quarantee — $24.95 
International Golf Co. HINSDALE 59, ILL 
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good movements which they have 
created. Another factor is that the 
method may lead to a kind of ‘‘emo- 
tional’’ jam-session which may be 
valuable in dance therapy but is not 
desirable in dance composition. A 
third difficulty stems from the fact 
that the method is a slow one. 

The writer feels that, notwith- 
standing these and other difficulties 
which are present in the use of im- 
provisations, it is worth the effort. 
It is a subtle method, and its values 
are not apparent on the surface or 
in a brief period of time. But they 
are noticeable in an increased spon- 
taneity and a freedom of the body, 
an awareness of the truly physical 
aspects of movements, and an in- 
creased ability to find fresh patterns 
of composition. * 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


HOW YOU GROW UP. William C. Men- 
ninger, M.D., et. al. New York: Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., Ine., 121 E. 24th 
St. 1957. 187 pp. Illus. $2.95. This 
book, written especially for adolescents, 
is designed to help ease the strain of 
adjustment to the school and adult 
world. It states some of the problems 
that teen-agers face today, and suggests 
how to solve them. Chapters include 
All About You; Finding Out About 
Ourselves; Your Problems, How To 
Handle Them; Getting Along with Par- 
ents; Life with Brothers and Sisters; 
and Let’s Be Friends. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PERSONALITY. 
Lakin Phillips, James F. Gibson. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
338 pp. Illus. $3.96. For several years 
the authors have been experimenting 
with and studying psychology, mental 
hygiene, and related topics at the high 
school level. During this time, over 
1,000 students have pre-tested the ma- 
terials and topics contained in this book. 
The material is flexible. The three main 
sections — The Child’s Development; 
Phychology, Mental Hygiene, and the 
Individual; and Contemporary Problems 
in Individual, Family, and Social Life 
—allow for almost any arrangement of 
topics that seems desirable. Any section 
can be telescoped or expanded, and the 
order of sections can be altered without 
damaging the content or value of the 
materials studied. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


SELECTED TENNIS, BADMINTON ARTICLES. 
Joan Johnson, editor. Wash., D. C.: 
DGWS, AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., 
N. W. 1958. 128 pp. $1.25. This is the 
sixth volume in the Selected Articles 
series and the first devoted to individual 
and dual sports. It contains a carefully 
selected group of articles taken from 
the NSGWS Guides from 1936-1956, 
from the JourNAL, and from the Re- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY. Many excellent 
teaching articles by outstanding authori- 
ties in these two sports which have been 
out of print for many years are avail- 
able in this publication. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NAPECW BIENNIAL RECORD 1955-57. 
Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St. N. W. 1958. 160 pp. $2.00. In 
addition to the reports of National As- 
sociation for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women activities during the bien- 
nium, the following papers submitted 
by the District Associations appear: 
“Physiological Research Relating to 
Changing Concepts of Women,” by Wil- 
ma Isenberger; “Some Sociological Fae- 
tors in the Changing Status of Women,” 
by Ella May Small; “The Courage To 
Lead,” by Eleanor Metheny; and “The 
Students We Teach Today,” by Nevitt 
Sanford. The Research and Studies 
Committee Report on “Activities in the 
Area of Physical Education for College 
Women Resulting from the Emphases 
on Fitness” is also of timely significance. 


SWIMMING AND SWIMMING STROKES. 
Max Madders. Distributed in the U. 8. 
by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 33, for the Amateur Swim- 
ming Assn., England. 1958. 180 pp. 
$4.25. In addition to the chapters on 
swimming and the analyses of various 
swimming strokes, other chapters include 
anatomy and physiology related to 
swimming, training for competitive 
swimming, swimming tests, and the or- 
ganization of swim shows. 


STUNTS AND SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING. 
Gertrude Goss, Virginia Dix Sterling. 
Melrose, Mass.: Gertrude Goss, 20 Chest- 
nut Park. 1957. 72 pp. Illus. $3.50. 
The introductory part of this book tells 
how ‘various fundamental swimming 
strokes are adapted for use in synchro- 
nized swimming. Adaptation of strokes 
to various rhythms is also treated. 
Later chapters discuss the use of strokes 
and stunts together in formation swim- 
ming, selection of musie by swimming, 
costuming, and the history of synchro- 
nized swimming. A bibliography and 
list of films appear in the appendix. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


THE SUCCESSFUL CAMP. Lewis C. Rei- 
mann. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of 
Michigan Press. 1958. 233 pp. $4.75. 
A handbook for the camp administra- 
(Continued on next page) 
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WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

SQUARE DANCE, U. S. A. is written by 
Jessie B. Flood, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska, and Cornelia 
F. Putney, Historian of Nebraska Folk and 
Square Dance Association. 

This book, specifically designed for the 
educator, will be a definite aid to both dancers 
and callers, and especially those who, as pro- 
fessionals or as volunteers, are eager to bring 
this American folk activity to a permanent 
place in the social pattern of their respective 
e ities and Is. The material is writ- 
ten in simple, easy-to-understand language, 
yet is very comprehensive. Profusely illus- 
trated with music, this book completely covers 
all of the many important phases of Square 
Dancing. 

SQUARE DANCE, U. S. A. is divided into 
the following seven parts: Part I covers its 
history, trends and the duties of the Folk 
or Square Dance Accompanist. Part II con- 
siders the things a Square Dance Caller should 
know, Dancing Formations and Basic Calls 
and Organization and Program Planning. Part 
III brings you the Newer Squares, Calls, Breaks 
and Original Dance Tunes. Part IV—Tradi- 
tional Squares and Tunes. Part V—Rounds 
and Mixers with Appropriate Music, Part VI— 
The Singing Calls, Words and Music and Part 
Vil—Square Dancing U. S. A. plus a valuable 
index. 

The entire book stresses the importance of 
using the just-right tune for each call. We 
are confident you will find that the contents 
of this book will help you better enjoy good 
and joyful dancing. There are 120 pages in 
all. It sells for only $2.50. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to 
send you a brochure completely describing 
this book or send you an examination copy 
on approval if you wish. 
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tor, a source book for the camp commit- 
teeman, a textbook for the student — all 
of these are in this comprehensive guide. 
Virtually every aspect of camp adminis- 
tration from the selection of the site to 
the building of camper and staff morale 
is discussed here by a man who has 
been a camp owner and administrator 
for more than 75 years. The Camp ‘Di- 
rector’s Calendar at the back of the 


camp committee. A supplement con- 
tains 11 forms helpful in camp adminis- 
tration which can be reproduced for 
camp use. 


SCOUTING WITH HANDiCAPPED BOYS. 
Boy Scouts of America. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Boy Scouts of America. 
1957. 64 pp. Illus. 75¢. This book 
tells how thousands of handicapped boys 
have found in the Scouting program a 
ray of hope, a feeling of being wanted, 


CAMP PERSONNEL WANTED 


Head of Trip Dept., pioneering counselors, 
waterfront and general for old established 
N.E. camp. 


Write: CAMP HALF MOON, 370 Orienta Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


COUNSELLORS 


Pa. co-ed camp, group leaders, pioneering, ass’t 
waterfront, general physical education majors, 
leader for teen age group. 


Write background, experience, salary to 
Wigwam Lake Camp 
3840 Greystone Ave. Bronx 63, New York 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK — $1.00 

Order Now 


MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 
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book provides a month by month check- 
list of the duties of the director and the 


companionship, incentive, association 
with groups of people, and the much- 


NEW Books from Prentice-Hall . . . 


HEALTH FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
by CLEVELAND P. HICKMAN, De Pauw University 


THis NEW BOOK ON COLLEGE HEALTH IS BUILT AROUND THE PRINCIPAL 
interests, motivations, and problems which college students have in 
healthful living. It aims to present in an easy, familiar style of writing 
the broader aspects of personal and community health, so that the 
student can make effective adjustments to such matters in his daily 
living through positive motivations of his life goals. The text is 
written with the idea of developing the whole personality with refer- 
ence to life as a whole. To carry out this idea the services of many 
disciplines are utilized, such as literature, psychology, and sociology, as 
well as the medical sciences. Not only are the present interests of the 
student presented, but also those which will confront him in the im- 
mediate future, such as family life, marriage, community responsibilities, 
etc., which are woven into the pattern of one healthful living. 


448 pp. @ 7” x 934” @ Pub. 1958 e@ Text price $6.25 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


by ARTHUR G. MILLER and VIRGINIA WHITCOMB, both of 
Boston University 


Divided into three parts, this new book includes organizational and 
administrative principles and techniques used in conducting a program 
of physical education in the elementary school.. Attention is given to 
the characteristic needs of children and the many factors which affect 
the program. Different types of activities such as low organizational 
activities, team sports, stunts, tumbling and apparatus, individual and 
new activities plus dance activities are covered. Specific skills games, 
and dances under each category are listed in progression of difficulty 
and are described in detail for the classroom teacher. Techniques by 
which Physical Education may be integrated with the total school cur- 
riculum are discussed. 


333 pp. @ 6” x 9” e@ Pub. 1957 e@ Text price $5.00 


MODERN DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL 
by GOMER JONES and BUD WILKINSON 


In this new book “Bud” Wilkinson and Gomer Jones, famed coaches 
of the Oklahoma Sooners, analyze the strategy and techniques of de- 
fensive football. The book reflects the author’s belief that good defen- 
sive football is winning football. Starting from this premise, they have 
written a highly perceptive analysis of all prevailing defensive theories 
and the field tactics that derive from them. In addition they graph in 
complete detail the particular defensive strategy which has made their 
Oklahoma teams the Gibraltar of college gridirons. The authors analyze 
basic defense for use in various situations. These include special de- 
fenses, set up to counter a single-wing offense, a spread formation, or 
a strong passing attack, as well as goal line defense. 


308 pp. * 5%” x 8” a Pub. 1957 illus. 
Text price $4.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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needed recognition of effort and accom- 
plishment. It gives examples of handi- 
capped Scouts in action, showing the 
flexibility of the program and showing 
how Scouting has met the individual and 
group needs of handicapped boys. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
Social Hygiene Papers. New York 19: 
American Social Hygiene Assn., 1790 
Broadway. 1957. 38 pp. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Old Time Dancing. The Imperial Society 
of Teachers of Dancing. Distributed in 
the U. S. by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33, for Educational 
Prod. Ltd., London. 1958. 32 pp. Illus. 
75¢. One of the “Know the Game” se- 
ries, describing old time dances such as 
waltzes and two-steps. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


1000 Pleasure Spots in Beautiful America. 
Marilyn Field and J. George Frederick. 
New York 18: The Business Bourse, 8U 
W. 40th St. 1957. 245 pp. 

A Report of the Statewide Conference on 
School-Connected Recreation in California. 
Roy E. Simpson and Jay D. Conner. 
Sacramento 14: California State Dept. 
of Edue. 721 Capitol Ave. 1957. 9 pp. 
101 Money Making Ideas for Clubs. Nellie 
Zetta Thompson. Wash., D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E. 
1957. 50 pp. $1.00. ° 


General Interest 
Handbook of Physical Fitness and Play Equip- 
ment. Litchfield, Mich.: Gordon W. 
Packer. 68 pp. Free. 
Teacher's Federal Income Tax Guide, 1958 
Edition for 1957 Returns. Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein. Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel 
Press, 159 Northern Blvd. 1957. 150 pp. 
$2.00. 
Advanced Estimates of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools for the School Year 1957- 
58. Wash., D. C.: Research Div., NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N. W. 1957. 32 pp. 
25¢. 
Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and 
Universities. Wash., D. Research Div., 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N. W. 1957. 76 
pp. Free. 
World-Wide Graduate Award Directory. Ad- 
vancement and Placement Institute. 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y.: Box 99, Greenpoint 
Station. 1957. 28 pp. $2.00. 
How To Earn Money. Bill and Sue Severn. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine. $2.95. 
The Uncertain Senior-—A Report of a Re- 
search Project. Mary Connover Mellon 
Foundation, Vassar College. Reprint. 
Wash., D. C.: Natl. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, NEA, 1201 - 16th 
St. 1957. 35¢. 
Intellectual Functioning in High School Girls 
and College Women. Jean MacFarland. 
Reprint. Wash., D. C.: Natl. Assn. of 
Women Deans and Counselors, NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N. W. 1957. 35¢. * 
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The Authoritative Guide to .. . 


FOLK DANCING — 2nd Edition 


Grace I. Fox and Kathleen Gruppe Merrill. This colorful new book 
presents a collection of foreign and American dances that require many 
different formations and types of performances. The helpful directions 
are written clearly and concisely and the dances are selected on the basis 
of their appeal to teen-age boys and girls and young adults. Valuable 
teaching aids include descriptions of basic steps and the presentation of 
the step pattern for each measure of the musical score. Phonetic spellings 
for less familiar dance titles and sources for recordings are also given. 


30 ills., 20 musical scores. 8Y% x 11. $3.50 


Dance Composition and Production 
For High Schools and Colleges 


Elizabeth R. Hayes. This comprehensive book gives methods of presenta- 
tion, materials, and ideas for dance composition. It stresses procedures 
which stimulate students to original and sparkling efforts. Lists of sugges- 
tions for studies and accompaniment keep the beginning choreographer 
constantly in mind. The book provides interesting discussions on costum- 
ing, staging, the use of program notes, relationship of dance to music, etc. 
It also contains recommended readings for each chapter. As a further aid, 
12 examples of dance accompaniment are given. There is an annotated 


bibliography included. 75 ills., 210 pp. $4.50 


Measurement in Physical Education 


Francis Stroup. This practical textbook is prepared for the beginning 
course in physical education tests and measurements. Each topic has a 
special introduction designed to capture student interest, and the entire 
presentation is oriented around the learner rather than the subject matter. 
Concise and uncomplicated, the book contains the material necessary for 
a one-semester course in measurement. All statistical terms are defined 
before they are used in describing tests. 40 ills., 192 pp. $3.50 


WRESTLING 
E. C. Gallagher and R. Peery. The 


positions and maneuvers essential for 
top-notch wrestling. Detailed explana- 
tions on standing, take downs, holds, 
escapes, falls. Tells how to master the 
various moves and feints. Suggests ex- 
ercises for conditioning and warming 
up. A book in the Barnes SPORTS 
LIBRARY. Rev. Ed. 196 photos. $1.95 


BOXING 


E; L. Haislet, How to take command of 
the ring and throw hard-hitting punches! 
Book gives details on footwork, attack- 
ing, weaving, feinting, scoring while on 
the defense. Techniques for counters, 
set-ups, Includes invaluable tips on how 
to train for the sport. A book in the 
Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY. 96 ills. 

$1.95 


BOWLING FOR ALL 


Champ Joe Falearo and sports writer 

urray Goodman cover the rules and 
skills of tenpin and duck pin bowling 
— from selecting the ball to coordinat- 
ing aim, control, speed for both pin and 
spot bowlers, Book describes the organ- 
ization of teams, leagues, tournaments. 
A new book in the Barnes SPORTS 
LIBRARY. 3rd Edition, 59 ills. 6% x 
10. $2.95 


* RONALD “How to do it” Sports Books 


WINNING BADMINTON 


Kenneth R. Davidson and Lealand 
R. Gustavson. Photos, diagrams, and 
tips from professional champs show how 
to master the game, use winning 
strategy and tactics in singles, doubles, 
and mixed matches. Detailed instruc- 
tions on forehand, round-the-head, back- 
hand, smash, dropshot, drive: low, high 
serves, etc. 146 ills. 6% x 10. $3.00 


Power Skiing Illustrated 


T. Micoleau. For better form, smoother 
control, more fun! Text and drawings 
present a dynamic method of power ski- 
ing from first principles to developing 
the timing and rhythm that lets you 
tackle the toughest slopes with skill and 
confidence. Based on the latest tech- 
niques of American, European champs 
and teachers. 246 ills. 8% x11. $3.50 


Championship Figure Skating 
G. Lussi and M. Richards. World- 
famous Lussi system shows how to mas- 
ter 9 groups of compulsory school fig- 
ures ranging from circle eights through 
double-threes. Book also includes jumps 
and spins for free-skating and a sched- 
ule of tests recognized by the U, S. 
Figure Skating Association. 113 ills. 

$3.75 


sue PHE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 East 26th St., New York 10 


N Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAH 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


HIGH ALTITUDE AND ATHLETIC COMPETITION 


by L. W. OLDS 
Eastern Michigan College 


AS MANAGER of the Pan-American 
Track and Field Team at the Pan- 
American Games held in March 1955 in 
Mexico City, which has an altitude of 
7,500 feet, I had an exeellent oppor- 
tunity to observe the effect of altitude 
on the competing athletes. 


Physiologists’ View 

Physiologists state that anyone living 
at low altitude must have the red corpus- 
cle count increased by at least a three- 
week training period at high altitude to 
prevent any undesirable effects, espe- 
cially during competition. 

Talbut and Dill! found upon examina- 
tion of native workers living at 7,500 
feet altitude that they showed charac- 
teristic changes in the constituents of 
the blood which was assumed to be rela- 
tive to the effects of high altitudes. The 
data attained from these examinations 
of the arterial blood of these workers 
showed, among other changes, a large 
increase in the oxygen capacity, cell vol- 
ume, and red corpuscle count. These 
findings were also substantiated by Al- 
berto Hurtado’s study.? 


Effect on Short Events 

In the Pan-American Games, Ameri- 
ean athletes participating in short-dis- 
tance events of track and field, cycling, 
rowing, and swimming experienced very 
little difficulty, provided they were not 
called upon to repeat on the same day. 

Performance and times in the short 
distances (not greater than 800 meters) 
were sensational, resulting in many new 
Pan-American records. Louis Jones, of 
the American track and field team, ran 
the fastest 400 meter in history, 45.5 
seconds, clipping four-tenths of a seec- 
ond off the world’s record, while DeSilva 


1J. H. Talbut and D. B. Dill, ‘‘ Clinical 
Observations at High Altitudes,’’ Journal 
of Medical Science. 1936, p. 192. 

2Alberto Hurtado, ‘‘Blood Observations 
of the Indian Natives of the Andes Moun- 
tains,’’ American Journal of Physiology, 
1932, pp. 100-487. 
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of Brazil set an unheard-of record in 
the hop-step and jump with a leap of 
54 feet, 4 inches. 

Arnold Sowell, the University of Pitts- 
burgh half-mile champion, won the 800 
meters in 1: 49.7 from a classy field, 
setting a new Pan-American record for 
this event. 

Oxygen was administered freely to all 
athletes in the Pan-American Games im- 
mediately after their participation, re- 
sulting in a slowing of the pulse rate 
and a rapid recovery from exertion. 
The performances of the various ath- 
letes in the short events on the program 
were sensational, and the athletes ap- 
peared to recover in a normal manner 
with or without the administration of 
oxygen. 

MeCurdy and Larson? have stated that 
the heart rate increases as the subject 
ascends to higher altitude due to the de- 
crease of oxygen in the air; oxygen in- 
halation at high altitudes slows the rate 
of the heart. 


Longer Events Below Par 


However, performance was below par 
in the case of athletes participating in 
events greater than the 800-meter events 
which called for the expenditure of en- 
ergy over great periods of time. Track 
men, cyclists, oarmen, marathon runners, 
and swimmers complained of acute short- 
ness of breath and a heavy, dead feeling 
of their extremities. 

Many of these athletes’ performances 
were very much inferior to their demon- 
strated abilities at lower altitudes. Sev- 
eral were forced to drop out of competi- 
tion, while others collapsed completely. 

Karpovich* pointed out that any per- 
son who has visited places located at high 
altitudes recalls the discomfort caused 


3McCurdy and Larson, The Physiology 
of Exercise. Lea & Febiger Publishers, 
Philadelphia, 1939, p. 53. 

4Karpovich, Peter, M.D., The Role of 
Oxygen in Physical Education, 1955, Physi- 
ology of Museular Activity, p. 104. 


even by walking. Jokl® observed Ameri- 
can and British runners competing at 
Johannesburg, Africa, which has an alti- 
tude of 6,000 feet. These athletes had 
participated in all parts of the world, 
but in Johannesburg they experienced 
for the first time severe attacks of air 
sickness and extreme exhaustion. 

The degree of this discomfort depends 
on individual differences. After a few 
days, this variable is especially notice- 
able. While some men become so well 
acclimated to higher elevation that they 
begin to participate in games and sports 
immediately, others show no inclination 
to do so and continue to feel uncomfort- 
able during exertion over a_ longer 
period. 

Wes Santee in 1,500 meters, Ashen- 
felter in 3,000 meter steeplechase, and 
John Kelly in the 10,000 meters all testi- 
fied that they had plenty of willpower 
to run faster in their particular race, 
but that their legs had a dead feeling 
and would not respond. Riedman® found 
that the adaptive adjustment became 
wholly inadequate if physical exertion 
is undertaken by unacclimatized persons 
at high altitudes. 


High vs Low Altitude Effects 

This was not the case of several ath- 
letes who either lived in high altitudes 
or came to Mexico City to train from 
three to six weeks previously. These ath- 
letes’ performances were outstanding. 
They were able to defeat, with ordinary 
performanees, athletes coming from low- 
er altitudes who had superior records. 

Harry Werbin, former distance run- 
ner and the trainer of the Pan-American 
track and fiield team stated, “We check- 
ed the American track athletes before 
and after their events in the 100, 200, 
400, and 800 meters. There were no 
deleterious effects, such as prolonged 
breathing diffic sulty and weakness in the 
legs, but. in the greater distances such 
as 1500, 5000, and 10,000 meters and 
marathon they had considerable difficulty 
with their breathing and reported that 
their legs felt dead.” Any number of 
marathon runners coming from low alti- 
tude countries collapsed and took several 
hours to recuperate. 


Evidence Substantiates 

The evidence gained from the experi- 
ence of our athletes in the Pan-Ameri- 
can games tends to substantiate opin- 
ions held by some coaches and trainers 
in colleges located in high altitudes of 
the United States that high altitude de- 
finitely affects athletes’ participation in 
distance events unless there is at least 
a three-week training period before 
competition. 


5Jokl, E., M.D., ‘On Indisposition After 
Running,’’ Research Quarterly. 1941, p. 
53. 

6Riedman, Sarah R., Physiology of Work 
and Play, 1950, p. 53. 
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Gymnastics (from page 15) 


worthy of competing alongside the 
fabulous Europeans. 


RULE CHANGES 


Conferences throughout the coun- 
try are changing their rules more 
and more each year to make them 
closer to the International Olympic 
Rules. The Big Ten Schools this 
year, for example, have voted in 
favor of several major rule changes. 
These are: competition on rings will 
be on still rings only and no flying 
rings; work entirely within the free 
exercise area; limit the time of free 
exercise as in the Olympics from one 
to one and one-half minutes; use 
four judges; and eliminate the high 
and low scores. The above changes 
conform to the Olympic rules. 

Several other changes were incor- 
porated, such as only three trips in 
tumbling; only three top men from 
each team to qualify for the finals 
in Conference Meet; only one vault 
allowed in the Long Horse event 
with an option of a second try, 
which must be counted if taken. 
These are all rather drastic rule 
changes but they should produce 
streamlined meets with fairer com- 
petition among all the teams and 
perhaps even better performances by 
the gmynasts themselves. 


THE MODERN GYMNAST 


A recent publication, The Modern 
Gymnast, published by Gleen Sund- 
by of P.O. Box 611, Santa Monica, 
California, is increasing reading in- 
terest in gymnastics. This magazine, 
which is published every other 
month, contains many fine articles 
on American as well as European 
gymnastics, results of meets through- 
out the country, detailed pictures of 
intricate stunts, and many other 
items of national interest. 


A POPULAR SPORT 


As can readily be seen, a great 
deal has happened and is happen- 
ing in the field. of gymnastics. If 
you have any hesitation about going 
all out for the sport, please be re- 
assured and hop aboard the band 
vagon marked GYMNASTICS that 
is moving successfully throughout 
the country. * 
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BK20 VOIT BRANDING KIT 


A new answer to the old problem of misplaced and 
stolen equipment. Developed to permanently mark 
Voit inflated equipment, but equally suited for 
use on bats, protective gear and all phys ed 
equipment. A necessary addition to any school or 
recreation department. 


See the Voit Branding Kit. 


You asked for it. 


FF1 VOIT FOOTBALL BELTS & FLAGS 


A proven way to standardize flag or touch foot- 
ball and stop the arguments. Makes officiating 
easy and adds to the fun for spectators and 
players. These flexible vinyl belts fit a wide range 
of physiques — from the smallest youngsters dur- 
ing “tag” games to collegiate intramural football. 
Safe, durable, waterproof and inexpensive. 

See the Voit Flag Football Set. 


You asked for it. 


BC1 VOIT BALL CADDIE 


Holds the equipment in one safe, portable con- 
tainer. Teams can travel with it. Youngsters 
can take it to and from recess. Playground per- 
sonnel can issue and recover equipment with it. 
Built for basketballs, footballs and other inflated 
equipment, it can be easily adapted for bats, 
softballs, mitts and other equipment. Can be 
locked for added safety. 

See the Voit Ball Caddie. 


You asked for it. 


America’s 
Finest Sports 
Equipment By 


gg 


New York 11 * Chicago 11 + Los Angeles 11 
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Wonderful 


boat-neck leotard makes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, because it’s made of the 
amazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 
copen, royal, gray and red... 5.95 
Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese. 
In black, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
Short...2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-258, 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


1612 Broadwoy,N.Y. 
New York + Boston —@~-o 
Chicago + Los Angeles 
Hollywood + Son Fron- 
cisco + San Moteo 
Montreal+ Toronto 


DANCER's 
2 


ae 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL DANCE 
New London, Conn. 

1958 SESSION 
JULY 7-AUGUST 17 


*‘America’s Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 


Write for Details and Application 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing chai 
ship) same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


IMPRESSIONS OF GYMNASTICS AND DANCE IN ENGLAND 
by JOAN ENGLISH! 


University of Oregon 


WHEN I WAS a girl in school, I was 
fortunate enough to see the ending of 
the more formal traditional systems of 
gymnasties and dance and the beginning 
of a much freer type of activity. 


Before World War II 


Gymnasties were based on methods 
developed by Per Henrik Ling, although 
some of the ideas and movements of 
Knudsen, Thulen, Neils Bukh, and Ella 
Bjoksten were also incorporated. A se- 
ries of exercises of varying complexity 
were performed. Each movement was 
concerned with mobilizing or strengthen- 
ing a certain part of the body. No one 
was allowed to.deviate from the set pat- 
tern of the movement. The second part 
of the lesson was known as work on the 
apparatus. Again, set exercises were 
prescribed. 

Understand, however, that these Ger- 
man and Seandinavian gymnastie sys- 
tems were evolved for a certain kind of 
person at a certain time in history. In 
the gymnasium, corrective or remedial 
exercises were purposefully arranged to 
counteract the limited and one-sided 
movements of ordinary life. 

Ling based his whole gymnastic sys- 
tem on the anatomical structure of the 
body, and he always emphasized the 
necessity to correct faults in bodily de- 
velopment. Neils Bukh’s primary gym- 
nasties were excellent from this point of 
view. He worked out a system whereby 
it was possible to mobilize every joint 
and strengthen or stretch every muscle 
group. 
1Joan English is a young Yorkshire 
woman, trained in physical education in 
English schools and in gymnastics at the 
Neils Bukh school in Denmark. Recently 
she has studied the Special Teacher Train- 
ing course at the Laban Art of Movement 
Studio in London. She came to teach at 
the University of Oregon this year from 
her former post at Matlock Training Col- 
lege in Derbyshire, England. 


Nationalism influenced aims and ideals. 
Gutsmuth describes the ideal man as the 
ideal warrior and many of the exercises 
given in North European gymnastics 
built up strength and endurance and a 
very direct, quick, strong type of move- 
ment. Linked with this ideal of physique 
and movement was the training of char- 
acter. 

Teachers realized that the results of 
these gymnasties were not what they 
should be. Small apparatus began to 
appear in the gymnastic lessons. 

The children could work well by them- 
selves and the quality of their movement 
was much better than when they were 
attempting the stylized, isolated exer- 
cises. Simple climbing apparatus was 
introduced in the infant and junior 
schools and children were encouraged to 
work at their own pace. 


Country Dance 


In my youth probably the most com- 
mon form of dancing in the schools was 
country dance. The movement was sim- 
ple, and there was no stress on unnatu- 
‘al, isolated movement. We were en- 
couraged to dance lightly and grace- 
fully, to memorize the sequences of steps 


LUNCHEON RESERVATION 
PRE-CONVENTION 
DANCE SESSION 


Time: March 29, 1958 Cost: $1.35 
No reservations may be made after 
March 14. 

Please mail this form with check or 
money order to: Marie Pusateri, 315 
E. 39th St., Westport High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


You will receive a luncheon ticket at 
Registration. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM ~ 5 3 


in the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-piaied 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 3g 258 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


OF 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


and patterns, and to keep in time with 
the musie. 


In English country dancing, it was 


not difficult to keep in time with the 
music. The floor pattrens and means of 
progression were far more complicated 
and defeated us time and time again. 


In national dancing, the emphasis was 


the same—time. Patterns, variety, and 
quality of movement were usually ig- 


nored, 

In some senior schools and a large 
number of infant schools, another form 
of dance was being used—similar to 
what we now call creative or “free” 
danee. The stress was on expression 
through movement, and the children 
were often encouraged to move in their 
own way. Imaginative ideas such as 
the sea, chopping wood, horses, were 


used to stimulate the movement, and 


musie was of great importance. Various 
forms of Greek dancing and Jacques 
Dalerozes eurhythonies are examples of 
this expressive form. 


Rudolph Von Laban 


It was during this period that Laban’s 
approach to movement was introduced. 
Laban has spent most of his life study- 
ing movement, and he gradually worked 
out scientifically the laws of bodily 
movement. He realized the importance 
of the mind-body relationship. He em- 
phasized the individuality of each per- 
son’s movements. He provided a frame- 
work that would allow each individual to 
discover and explore all kinds of move- 
ment. 

Laban was particularly interested in 
dance, and it was in the dance lessons 
that the basic movement or the analysis 
of movement was first introduced. Later, 
the basic movement was taken into the 
gymnasium lesson and at the present 
time a great deal of interesting and use- 
ful work is being done in some English 
schools. 


Dance and Gymnastics 
Now Similar 

There is now a close resemblance be- 
tween these two forms of physical edu- 
cation. They stem from the same funda- 
mentals; they are striving towards simi- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


AA + ene. i 


For information write: 
Programs of Contemporary Dance 


252 BEDFORD STREET S.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explana » specify 
Elementary level—set Of 4 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 

ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOL 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


DANCE 


PRODUCTION 
102 pp. $1.50 
edited by Gertrude Lippincott 
Order from: AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


For Amateur Show Spot Lights 


Ass prose 


Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 


lar aims. Both use the same vocabulary 
of movement and method of teaching. 
There is an emphasis on the quality and 
variety of movement, and the children 
are trained to understand and observe. 

The gymnastic or dance lesson can 
begin with the exploration of a particu- 
lar aspect of movement, for example 
time. Each child works by himself and 
the teacher notices the enormous variety 
in ideas—such as a sequence of very 
slow movements followed by a series of 
quick ones, a rhythmical combination of 
both, an attempt at slow movements in 
the arms and quick movements in the 

(Concluded on page 73) 


gymnastics 
AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


means lower 
purchasing cost! 


Educator manufactures 
quality form-fitting leo- 
tards for students of bal- 
let, acrobatic and modern 
dance. This traditional 
practice costume is per- 
fect for gymnastics. 
Made of the finest fab- 
rics, expertly tailored in 
many styles and a 
choice of 15 shades. 
Order a sample — 
Style L 2 (illustrated) 
children’s sizes $2.50 
each; adults" sizes 
$2.75 each. 


Leotard, Style L2 (illustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed ‘knit cotton, children's 
sizes $30. doz., Adult's sizes $33. doz. 


Tights, ankle length, Durene ribbed, |5 
beautiful shades, children's sizes $30. doz., 
women's sizes $39. doz., men's sizes 
$42. doz. 


We also feature Helanca nylon stretch 
leotards and ballet tights in many styles. 


LONG MODERN SKIRT 
Fabric, Satin-glow 
jersey. Designed for 
modern dance, full- 
flared WRAP-AROUND 
with adjustable waist 
band and tie strings, 
3/4 length, 15 beauti- 
ful shades. $48. doz. 


THE EDUCATOR 
STOCKING 


Made of Helanca 
stretch nylon, full- 
fashioned with feet, not 
transparent, fits skin 
tight, stretches and re- 
tracts with the rhythm 
of the movement. Black, 
beige, pink, white and 
other shades. Girls’ 
sizes $48. doz., Women's 
sizes $60. doz. 

TANK SUITS 
Form-fitting swim suits 
for girls and women, 
rib knit Durene and 
Helanca stretch nylon 
fabrics, various shades. 


TERMS OF SALE: 
2% — 30 days 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Knitted wear costumes for dance, gym 
and pool are shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. Upon request, a 
copy will be sent to administrative per- 
sonnel, recreation directors and physical 
education teachers. 


Educator 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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MATERIALS 
Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


SIMPLIFIED METHOD 
FOR 
ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS 
by C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


IT IS NOT uncommon for anatomy 
teachers to waste a great deal of time 
when drawing blackboard illustrations 
of origins, insertions, and positions of 
muscles, ligaments, ete., in drawing over 
and over again the bony structures. A 
method for reducing this excess labor 
and of obtaining accurate drawings of 
the skeleton has been worked out at the 
Anatomical Laboratory at the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Men at 
the State University of Iowa. 

First, photographs were taken of a 
skeleton from head down to and inelud- 
ing the pelvis, from the front, from the 
side, and from the back. Next, similar 
photographs were taken of the skeleton 
including the pelvis and lumbar spine 
and the lower limbs. This was done by 
blanking out the top part with a black 


Photographs of skeleton. 


cloth. These photographs were also tak- 
en from front, side, and back. 


Lantern Slides 


Next, 34, x 4 inch lantern slides were 
made of each of these photographs. 
These were then placed in a slide pro- 
jector on a table at an appropriate dis- 
tance from the blackboard, and one by 
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one projected on the board so as to give 
a figure about three and a half feet high. 
An artist with white paint and a nar- 
row brush then traced these structures 
on the board with permanent oil paint. 
The six diagrams are side by side on 
the board as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, 


Use of Diagrams 
All the teacher has to do is to take 


. chalk (which can be colored chalk) and 


block in the muscles on the appropriate 
figure. For example, the rectus abdomi- 
nis would be traced from the lower ribs 
to the pubis, and would be traced only 
on the figure of the trunk facing for- 


6 min.; Shooting, 8 min.; Goaltending, 8 
min.; Offensive Teamplay, 11 min.; Defen- 
sive Teamplay, 11 min. 


IMPACT. 16 mm. 12 min., b&w, sd.; $55, 
sale; $2.50 rental. Educational Film 
Sales Dept., University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. Driver education. 


KID BROTHER. 16 mm, sd., 27 min., b&w, 
$145. Mental Health Film Board, Inc., 
Film Service Dept., 13 E. 37th St., New 
York. 


MR. FINLEY'S FEELINGS. 16 mm, 10 min., 
color, free loan. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
10. Diseussion guide. Emotional health. 


Diagrams placed on 
blackboard. Figures on 
left show where compo- 
nents of movement can 
be plotted around trans- 
verse (t) axis, antero- 
posterior (AP) axis, and 
vertical (v) axis. Note 
clock showing clockwise 
and counterclockwise. 


‘ward. The back muscles likewise would 


be traced on the back and might also, if 
desired, be traced on the side view. 

Such slides can be made very con- 
veniently, but the State University of 
Iowa would be pleased to lend its slides 
to any department wishing to borrow 
them, with the simple proviso that if 
broken they would be replaced. Address 
C. H. McCloy, Fieldhouse, University of 
Towa, Iowa City, Iowa. * 


FILMS 


BULLETIN BOARDS: AN EFFECTIVE TEACH- 
ING DEVICE. 16 mm, 11 min., color, $100. 
Bailey Films, Ine., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


DYNAMIC POSTURE. 16 mm, sd., 24 min. 
b&w; $75, sale; $4 per day, $10 per wk., 
rental. Color, 40 min.; $150, sale; $8 
per day, $15 per wk., rental. Assn. for 
the Aid of Crippled Children, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 


HOW TO PLAY HOCKEY. 16 mm, 8 reels, 
sd., 65 min., $300. Distributed in the 
U. S. by American Hockey Coaches 
Assn., ¢/o Edward Jeremiah, Hanover, 
N.H., for Crawley Films Ltd., Ottawa, 
Canada. Reels are Skating, 9 min.; Stick- 
handling, 6 min.; Passing, 6 min.; Checking, 


NO TEACHER ALONE. 16 mm, 20 min., 
sd., color. Free through state education 
associations. Another in the series by 
the NEA, 1201 -16th St., N.W., Wash., 
dD. 


NOT BY CHANCE. 16 mm, sd., 28 min.; 
color $275; b&w, $175. Another in the 
series by NEA, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Wash., D. C. Teacher education. 

WHY FOODS SPOIL. 16 mm, sd., 14 min.; 
color, $125; b&w, $62.50. Eneyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Tl. 


FILMSTRIPS 


FIELD HOCKEY RULES AND OFFICIATING. 
6 reels, 35 mm, color, captions, $25 for 
set of six. Teaching Aids Service, 31 
Union Sq. West, New York 3. Consult- 
ant, Betty Shellenberger. 

THE LITTLE PINK BOTTLE. 23 frames, color, 
free loan, sale $2. Natl. Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 301 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Teachers guide. Explains 
importance of polio vaccine. For early 
elementary grades. 

WHY EAT A GOOD BREAKFAST? 34 
frames, color, permanent loan to school 
film libraries. Write Educational Diree- 
tor, Cereal Institute, Ine., 135 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3. * 
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LATEST SPORTS TEACHING AIDS 


Sound Slidefilms 


( COACH e TEACH e STU DY ) 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They're now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 3 to 7 color slidefilm units (avail- 
able with or without sound records), instructor’s 


guide, and student handbooks. ) 


NOW AVAILABLE IN SIXTEEN POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 


* ARCHERY BOWLING LIFE SAVING TRACK G FIELD 

Sound, $33.00 Silent, $25.25 Sound, $29.25 Silent, $21.75 Sound, $26.51 Silent, $20.51 Sound, $58.75 Silent, $54.00 
* BADMINTON CAMPING @ SOFTBALL TUMBLING 

Sound, $42.50 Silent, $31.25 Sound only, $17.50 Sound, $64.25 Silent, $48.25 Sound, $27.50 Silent, $20.00 
BASEBALL DIVING SWIMMING @ VOLLEYBALL 

Sound, $55.50 _ Silent, $41.00 Sound, $26.51 _—_ Silent, $20.51 Sound, $35.86 Silent, $29.86 Sound, $33.00 Silent, $25.25 

Sound, $54.50 = Silent, $40.25 Sound, $33.00 Silent, $25.75 Sound, $41.75 _— Silent, $30.90 Sound, $49.75 _—_ Silent, $39.50 


Write today for full details — The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEME 


This seal, pridemark of , - OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
the Athletic Institute, : 
identifies its members! 


= 
S 
* * 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


Leadership Workshop 


The Girls and Women’s Sports Com- 
mittee of Northern California conducted 
a Leadership Workshop and a fall com- 
mittee meeting in September at the Sail- 
boat House, Lake Merritte, Oakland. 
All people working with sports for girls 
and women were invited to the work- 
shop led by Aileen Fisk, vice-pres. for 
girls and women’s sports, Calif. AH- 
PER. 

The purpose was to orient leaders to 
the standards, structure, function, and 
relationships of the DGWS and the 
Northern California Girls and Women’s 
Sports Committee and to formulate 
plans for the year’s activities. 

Welcome was given by Marion Avery, 
supv. of secondary girls physical edu- 
eation, Oakland Publie Schools, and ad- 
dresses made by Genevie Dexter, state 
consultant in physical education and 
girls and women’s sports, Calif. Dept. of 
Edue.; and Rosalee Davies, chm. of girls 
physical education dept., Menlo Ather- 
ton H. Atherton. 

Discussion groups were formed by 
geographical areas and conducted by 
section representatives. Planning and 
evaluation of sports programs during 
the coming year, with particular atten- 
tion given to co-ordination and co-op- 
erative action, were discussed. 

June McCann, chm. of the women’s 
physical education dept., San Jose State 
College, spoke at the luncheon on “Cur- 
rent Developments in Extramural Sports 
for College Women.” She is a Past- 
President of the Calif. AHPER. 

The State Sports Chairmen, Rating 
Board Co-ordinator, and Special Rep- 
resentatives met with their respective 
committees and others wishing to serve 
on such committees. Veronica Wright, 
supv., Hayward Area Recreation Dis- 
trict, was chairman of the Recreation 
Committee meeting. Copies of the 
DGWS “Statement of Policies and Pro- 
cedures for Competition in Girls and 
Women’s Sports” were distributed. This 
statement will probably be the discus- 
sion and program material for many 
Calif. AHPER unit meetings this year. 
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Have you registered for the 
ESTES PARK WORKSHOP? 
TOPIC: Social Changes and Implications 
for Girls Sports Programs. 

DATE: June 22-28. Write for application 
forms, AAHPER National Conference, 
1201-16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


News From Hawaii 

e Ruth Russell, Univ. of Nevada, who 
spent her Christmas vacation in Hawaii, 
visited the local AHPER as a keynote 
speaker at a dinner meeting. She later 
met with the DGWS Board and dis- 
cussed problems of organization and ex- 
pansion of DGWS ratings. 

e There are five nationally rated bas- 
ketball officials and we are planning to 
broaden our activities. Two basketball 
clinics for players and coaches have 
been conducted and a national examina- 
tion given. 


lowa Activities 

e Fay Dimas, Iowa State College, is 
the new Chairman-elect of the Iowa 
DGWS. She succeeds Johanna Nielsen. 

e At the state convention, the DGWS 
committee set up a booth and sold $80 
worth of Guides and gave out much in- 
formation to members. 


Swap Shop Convention 

The Mississippi Unit of the DGWS 
held its Third Annual Fall Swap Shop 
Convention at Perey Quinn State Park. 
The opening session was devoted to a 
discussion of certification of Physical 
Education teachers led by Bilbo Young, 
State Dept. of Education. 


DGWS ANNOUNCES 


Three New Publications 
Softball-Track and Field 


Guide 1958-1960 75¢ 
Selected Tennis-Badminton 

Articles $1.25 
Standards in Sports for Girls and 

Women (1958 Revision) 75¢ 


Order from: AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 


A dance clinic featured square dance 
led by Grace Walker, William Carey 
College, Hattiesburg, and social dance 
by Thora Golz, Univ. of Mississippi. 

Highlighting the closing session was a 
report on the Third International Con- 
gress on Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women held in London 
last July, given by Mary Kate Miller 
of Mississippi State College for Women. 


North Dakota News 

e A DGWS display case was shown 
at the sectional meeting of the N. Dak. 
AHPER during the state NEA Con- 
vention held at Minot. The purpose of 
DGWS was explained, and publications 
were shown and discussed. 

e The Red River Valley Officiating 
Board is conducting tests and ratings in 
volleyball and basketball, under the di- 
rection of Phebe Scott, Univ. of N. Dak. 


Cheerleaders Clinic 

The State Advisory Committee on 
Girls’ Sports and Physical Education of 
the Ohio High School Athletic Associa- 
tion sponsored its second state-wide 
Cheerleading Clinic in November. It 
was conducted by Lawrence Herkimer, 
with 2400 cheerleaders from junior and 
senior high schools attending. 


Vermont Activities 

@ Mary Lick, chm., Dept. of Physical 
Education for Women, Middlebury Col- 
lege, is the newly elected chairman of 
the Vermont Board of Women Officials. 
Other officers include vice-chm., Jean 
McAndrews, Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Univ. of Vermont; sec.- 
treas., Carolyn Brown, Middlebury 
Union H. §.; basketball chm., Mary 
Lick. 

e John D. Barker, Jr., principal, Bel- 
lows Free Academy, Fairfax, has been 
appointed by the Executive Council of 
the Vermont Headmasters’ Association 
to be chairman of a Headmasters’ Study 
Committee for Girls Sports in Vermont. 


Oklahoma News 

e <A brochure has been prepared ex- 
plaining the aquatic clinic for women 
and girls in Oklahoma. The clinie is a 
service function of the Ducks Club, 
women’s honorary swimming group of 
the Univ. of Oklahoma, and jointly 
sponsored by the state DGWS chairman. 
It is an informational clinie for per- 
sons wishing to participate in WNORC 
swimming ratings. Swimming ratings 
are being given at the University of 
Oklahoma. Feb. 22. 

e There was a joint meeting of the 
state WNORC chm., Levon Garrison, 
Univ. of Oklahoma; state WNORC Co- 
ordinator, Loyce Willett, Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women; and the. state D@WS 
chm., Carole Hass, Univ. of Oklahoma. 
Outcomes of the meeting were clarifica- 
tion of positions and their relationships 
to each other, and tentative plans for 
1957-58 and plans in general for the 
future. * 
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SPORTS 


Contributed by MARION DIETERICH 
Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana 


A Canoe in Our Pool 


OUR, 20 x 60 foot pool has always had 
its share of extra equipment, such as 
flutter boards, finns, masks, balls, ete.; 
but a 13-foot aluminum canoe, weighing 
only 34 pounds, caps the climax! The 
canoe is light enough to be handled 
easily by girls and there is little or no 
upkeep. 

After selecting the name “H.H.S. 
Chlorine” from the many submitted, the 
students really enjoyed the launching 
ceremony. During the first week of use, 
we noticed black marks appearing on 
our white tile walls,.but after a little 
detective work, we solved the problem 
by taping part of an old bicycle tire to 
either end of the canoe. The canoe had 
reacted as an aluminum pan does in a 
sink, and since beginners do make mis- 
takes, they sometimes ram the pool sides 
when trying to turn—even though the 
boat is remarkably maneuverable. 


Small Craft Lessons 


Serious instruction, under the heading 
of “How To Handle Small Craft Safe- 
ly,” has been given in junior and senior 
lifesaving classes, as well as in an ad- 


Practicing 
small craft 
safety in 
the pool. 


vanced swimming class. We learn how 
to enter a boat and how to determine its 
capacity. We “dump” in deep water 
and hand-paddle the full canoe to shal- 
low water. We “dump” again and shake 
or bail the water out before re-entering 
to hand-paddle to the other end. We try 
various ways of hanging on to an over- 
turned craft for lifesaving purposes. We 
learn to use paddles properly and to 
kneel in order to keep the center of bal- 
ance low. 

All this is serious instruction—but it’s 
fun, too. A water ballet group is now 
planning to use the canoe in an Indian 
setting for a program. 


A Valuable “Frill” 


With the growing popularity of all 
types of small craft, and in the interest 
of public and recreational safety, we 
feel we were justified in spending our 
hard-earned money on a “frill.” Now 
that we have actually used the boat to 
such a good advantage, our qualms about 
its purchase are gone. We are sure we 
shall have many years of pleasure in the 
use of our “H.H.S. Chlorine.” * 


For Stainless Steel Gym Mirrors 


Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 


-ATTENTION GOLF AND TENNIS- 
INSTRUCTORS 


Here are truly some very effective Teaching Aids. 
Will help your pupils to Sense and Produce The 
Required Action. Now in many of the leading col- 
leges, schools and shops. 

Swing Expander $1. Swing Synchronizer 
Hand-Wrist (Tennis. Golf $1.50) 
Swing-Weight Tapes 25c 
Simplified Instructions With Each Aid. Also Reprints 
SWING-TIP COMPANY 


306 Seymour Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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TO LAND THE 


POWER 
BIG ONES | 


DIRECT DRIVE REELS 


Shakespeare’s simplified system of || 
transmitting power to the spool gives | 

you more power to turn, control and 
land the fightingest fish. 2 gears do 
the work of 3 or 4. Fewer parts mean 
less wear and tear. Rugged construc- 
tion with famous L.Q.T. (lighter, 
quieter, tougher) nylon gears assure 
years of fishing enjoyment under 
toughest conditions. No.1928 new 
golden bronze finish....... . $13.50 


WONDEROD 
Fool the Differeute 


Pick up a Wonderod. Once you 
feel the superb action, pin- 
point accuracy and fish- fighting 
power of exclusive Shakespeare 
straight-fiber tubular 
construction, you'll 
satisfied with aathing | less. § 
So light—slim—strong. . 
No. 1571 yellow 'n bronze, 
Tru-Aim Handle, 5’2”", 5’8”", 
6’, choice of actions $14.95 


Pree! 5 Colortul New Booklets and 

Fishing Calendar. Latest “info” on salt 

water, bait casting, spinning, fly and 

push- button fishing. WRITE. 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 


Dept. J-2 Kalamazoo, Michigan 


= Please send me absolutely free 
your 5 New Fishing Booklets and Calendar. 
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Americas 
preferred 
taste 


Coca-Cola 
makes any 


pause 


the pause 


that refreshes 


Have a Coke 


By B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Education of Hospital Recreation 
Personnel 


Frequently, your editor receives in- 
quires pertaining to the educational op- 
portunities for professional preparation 
in hospital recreation. The following 
summarizes these opportunities: 

Approximately 75 colleges and uni- 
versities currently offer undergraduate 
degrees in recreation. Five institutions 
were offering such degrees in 1938. Up- 
ward of 35 institutions now offer grad- 
uate degrees in this field. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 students are enrolled as 
receration majors, and some 500 degrees 
in recreation are conferred annually. 

Of the above, the University of Min- 
nesota and New York University offer 
Master’s degrees in Hospital Recreation, 
Springfield College and Columbia Uni- 
versity offer Master’s degrees in Re- 
creation in Rehabilitation, and the 
Texas Woman’s University and Sacra- 
mento State College offer Bachelor’s 
degrees in Recreational Therapy. Sev- 
eral other institutions of higher learning 
not offering the specialized degree in 
this area do provide for field experi- 
ence in hospitals for recreation major 
students planning to seek employment 
with the ill and handicapped. 

Several schools have conducted hos- 
pital recreation institutes of three to 
five days duration. The University of 
Minnesota will conduct its fourth such 
institute in May; the University of 
North Carolina and New York Univer- 
sity (in co-operation with the National 
Recreation Association) have each con- 
ducted three such institutes. Springfield 
College and Columbia University have 
conducted several two-week seminars in 
Recreation in Rehabilitation. The Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has 
announced a three-day institute for 
April of this year, and the University 
of Wisconsin has tentative plans for a 
similar institute in the spring of 1959. 

To date, only the University of Min- 
nesota has made available correspon- 
dence study in this professional area. 


Occupational and Rec. Therapists 
For 4500-bed progressive mental hosp. state civil 
service. Start $376. 3 weeks paid vacation; sick 
leave; 11 paid holidays. Fine recreational area. 
66 miles east of Los Angeles. 

For details, write 
Personnel Officer 
Patton State Hospital, Patton, California 


Two courses are offered, namely, “Orien- 
tation to Recreation in Hospitals,” and 
“Methods in Supervison of Recreation.” 

Inquiries pertaining to any of the 
above should be directed to the institu- 
tions concerned. 


Columbia University Seminar 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has announced a spring term Sem- 
inar in Recreation for the Emotionally 
Disturbed. This is a one or two-credit 
course, and will meet Thursdays, 5:30- 
7:10 Pp. m., beginning February 6. This 
seminar is being conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the National Recreation As- 
sociation, and is designed to meet the 
needs of those responsible for recreation 
programs in hospitals, special schools, 
and institutions for the mentally ill. 
Registration dates are February 1-4; 
the non-credit university fee is $30. For 
further information write Dr. Elizabeth 
Rosen, Box 70, Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y., seminar co-ordinator. 


Fourth Minnesota Institute 


The Fourth Institute in Hospital Re- 
creation will be held at University of 
Minnesota, May 26-29. A qualified 
faculty of physicians and specialists in 
hospital recreation will lead group dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, and subjects 
of value to those employed in leading 
recreation for the handicapped. Similar 
institutes have been conducted by the 
University in 1950, 1954, and 1956. De- 
tails on the Institute will be announced 
by the University in the spring. In the 
meantime, further information may be 
obtained from Professor Fred M. Chap- 
man, Division of Recreation Leader- 
ship, University ef Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis, 14. 


Southern District Meetings 


Floyd E. McDowell, director of Cot- 
tage Life, Sunland Training Center at 
Gainesville, Florida, reports a rather 
ambitious program for the Institutional 
Recreation Section, at the convention of 
the Southern District, AAHPER, in 
Louisville, Kentucky, February 26 and 
27. This Section consists of the follow- 
ing sub-sections: 1) Hospitals for the 
Emotionally and Mentally Ill, 2) Insti- 
tutions for the Mentally Retarded, 3) 
General Hospitals and Institutions for 
the Physically Handicapped, 4) Homes 
for Senior Citizens and Institutions for 
the Aged, 5) Youth and Adult Correc- 
tional Institutions, and 6) Student. At 
Louisville, each sub-section Chairman 
will speak on the role of recreation in 
the institutional area he represents. At- 
tendance at these meetings should cer- 
tainly provide one with a rather com- 
prehensive picture of Institutional Ree- 
reation in the South. It is encourag- 
ing to learn of this professional activity 
in another AAHPER District. * 
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bination of the two. After the first run is scored, each additional 
hit or walk in that inning scores another run. A hit is any batted 
ball which settles in fair territory, beyond the six-foot foul line, 
even though it may first hit the top or side of the cage. If it hits the 
back of the cage and bounces fairly, it is a foul ball. A batted ball 
which hits in fair territory and then rolls foul is a basehit. A pitched 
ball which hits the ground before reaching the plate may be swung 
at by the batter. If he hits a fair ball, it is a hit; a foul ball is 
an out. If he misses the pitch, it is a strike. If he does not swing, it 
is a ball. If the catcher interferes with the batter’s bat, causing him 
to strike out or foul out, the batter shall be awarded a walk. As in 
baseball, when the pitcher delivers a pitch he must keep one foot 
on the pitcher’s plate. Five men constitute a team, although the 
game may be played with a minimum of two men—a pitcher and 
a catcher—on each side. The umpire shall call balls and strikes. He 
shall make any other decisions necessary to the playing of the game. 

The batter is out when: 

1. he hits a fair ball which is caught by an opposing player 
before hitting the ground or touching the top or side of the cage. 

2. he hits a foul ball. 

3. he takes two strikes, either or both which may be called 
strikes, providing the catcher catches the second of the two. If the 
catcher drops a strike the batter shall remain at bat until the catcher 
holds a strike or until the batter draws a walk. 

4. he swings and misses a pitch, providing the catcher catches 
the ball before it hits the ground. 

5. he bunts the ball (bunting is illegal, the batter must take a 
full swing). 

6. he is hit by a pitched ball while in the motion of swinging. 
A pitched ball without any motion on the part of the batter shall 
be called a ball. 

7. he steps out of the box or across the plate to swing at a pitch. 

When the game is not played in a cage, a home-run line is op- 
tional. This line should be parallel to the foul line at about 200-250 
feet from home plate and should be well defined. The foul line, six 
feet in front of home plate, extends the width of the cage. When 
the game is not played in a cage, there are no limits to the ends of 
the foul line. 

Many places have organized leagues which usually play in cages 
about 20 x 75 feet. When games go toward league lead standings, a 
victory counts as two points in the standings. A tie game counts as 
one point for each team, although many teams dispose of tie games 
by playing extra innings. If this is done, beginning with the sixth 
inning each hit is scored as a run. 


HOW WE DO IT 


TWELVE PLAYER SOFTBALL 


Contributed by Marion Sanborn 


TYPE: Softball LEVEL: Intermediate to adult 
PLAYING AREA: Softball EQUIPMENT: Softballs, bats, 


diamond protective equipment 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Twelve players are divided into four teams, each with three 
players. One team will be at bat. The second team will play the 
positions of pitcher, catcher, and shortstop. The third team covers 
the bases as basemen. The fourth team consists of left, center, and 
right fielders. 

The team of three which is at bat establishes and maintains a 
regular batting order. They run the bases in the usual way and 
are put out as in regular softball with one exception: if all three 
batters are on base, the team is penalized one out because no one 
is home to bat. Each baserunner must reach home for his next 
turn at bat. If he is on third base when his turn comes, he is out 
and returns home to bat without scoring a run. 

When the batters have scored three outs, they become fielders; 
the fielders become basemen; and the basemen become pitcher, 
catcher, and shortstop. The original pitcher, catcher, and shortstop 
become batters. This rotation takes place after every three outs. 
Each team of three players moves through the same rotation: from 
batters to fielders to basemen to pitcher-catcher-shortstop to batters. 

Each team keeps track of its own runs. An inning now is ex- 

tended to cover the time required for four teams to bat. The winner 
of the game is the team with the highest score at the end of the’ 
last complete inning. 
VALUES: At the beginning level in regular softball, a fielder gets 
very little activity, and if he strikes out his total inactive time far 
exceeds his activity. One distinct advantage to this game is that 
each player gets experience playing at least three different positions 
—and only one of them is as a fielder. 
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STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


a favorite “action-loving” 
suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
inner-brief, meaning no re- 
striction of freedom. De- 
signed to meet the most ex- 
acting standards of modesty. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR 
CIRCULAR. 


SAMPLE SUITS CHEERFULLY SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 


naTionanL. 
Spor Company 


300 N. Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin | 


THE SAFEST MOUTH PROTECTOR 
DEVISED TO PROTECT ATHLETES IN 
CONTACT SPORTS 


Report by The Security Life and Accident Co. 
Insurance Underwriters, Denver, Colorado 
Here are the actual facts: 
Incidence of dental injuries to athletes (All Sports) 
73 out of 2,800 
Incidence of dental injuries to FEATHERBITE Wearers 
1 out of 2,800 


In other words, the teeth of an athlete protected by 
Featherbite are 7200% safer. 


MORE FACTS ABOUT THE NEW AND IMPROVED FEATHERBITE 


1. Individual fitting around each tooth . 

2. Non-interference with b hing or 

3. Total protection against teeth getting — or knocked out. 

. 4. A $250.00 insurance policy without a single cent of extra cost. 
Available at your Sporting Goods Dealer 


Manufactured by 


FEATHERLAX CORP. 


STATE NATIONAL BLDG. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL + BASEBALL + BASKETBALL » GOLF + TENNIS 


Largest 


Manufacturer 
Offers The \ 


Figare | \ 


World's Best “= 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark » Miami 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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Colsoff 


—Greatest Name In 
Whistles And Horns 


On sale at all dealers in 


Sporting Goods— 


COLSOFF HORN CO. 


2959 Beulah Road 
Columbus 24, Ohio 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


of the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


in Greensboro 


ANNOUNCES 


Graduate teaching fellowships 
Part-time teaching scholarships 
Graduate scholarships 


FOR SUMMER STUDY summer, 1958 


Sports Seminar 2 s.h. credit 
Dance Seminar 2s.h. credit 
Outdoor Education Workshops 

2-6 s.h. credit 


FOR GRADUATE STUDY 1958-59 


Dance 

Physical Education 

Recreation 

Outdoor Education and Camping 


for information, write 
Chairman, Physical Education 

Woman’s College, UNC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Growing-Up Years 
(Continued from page 20) 


be as troubled as the extremely noisy 
and over-aggressive student, even 
though the latter has more nuisance- 
value in the classroom. This im- 
proved orientation has resulted in a 
point of view which is less teacher- 
centered or classroom-centered and 
more student-centered—and this is 
the point of view which is necessary 
if the teacher’s relationship is to 
have any real value. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT PROBLEMS 


Even though teachers do not as- 
sume the role of clinical psycholo- 
gists or psychiatrists, they can go 
beyond their role of teaching and 
be sensitive to any unusual behavior 
patterns of individual students and 
do something about them. 

For example, why does Mary fall 
asleep in her 11:00 a.m. class nearly 
every day? What makes Nan un- 
popular and always inattentive? 
Why does David who comes from a 
wealthy family pilfer lunches and 
small change? Why does Owen leave 
school with reluctant feet, staying 
on the school grounds until he is 
actually sent home? 


Mary has to be up before day- 


‘light to prepare lunches and break- 


fast for a family of five motherless 
youngsters. Nan lives in a home 
where her parents are on the verge 
of divoree—there is constant bicker- 
ing. She tries to shut out realities 
by an assumed ‘‘not hearing.’’ She 
behaves to her friends as she sees 
her mother behave. She is sullen 
and caustic, so she is unhappy and 
unpleasant. 

David gets no love at home. With 
no attention from a too busy father 
and a too social mother, he takes 
what doesn’t belong to him. He will 
get attention from someone some- 
how! He will express his hostility 
toward his environment someway! 
Stealing is his medium. 

And Owen leaves school as if his 
feet were in glue. He loiters and 
hangs around the grounds because 
he doesn’t want any of his school- 
mates to go home with him. His 
brother is a ‘‘spastic’’ who embar- 
rasses Owen. His mother is nervous, 


irritable, and an alcoholic. Owen 
doesn’t want his friends to see his 
home conditions. 


PARENTS’ CO-OPERATION NEEDED 

Teachers can acquaint themselves 
with the environment from which 
these problem children come. They 
can get in touch with parents, for 
parents can be the first and most 
valuable aid in solving pupil be- 
havior problems, if they will co-op- 
erate. 

Through the teacher, parents can 
be informed where to go for help, 
what community resources are avail- 
able for counseling. School nurses 
and principals can be alerted to 
symptoms of specific cases. 

A problem such as David’s steal- 
ing may be a difficult one, especially 
if his parents take an attitude of 
‘it’s a school problem, not ours; 
you punish him.’’ Nevertheless it is 
not a hopeless situation. A trained 
school or family counselor or the 
family physician may be able to 
reach Davids parents in such a way 
that his emotional status may be 
corrected and his problem solved. 
The problems of the Marys, the 
Davids and the Owens may be eased 
when recognized and reported to 
proper persons. 


WE OWE THEM UNDERSTANDING 


Into classrooms march approxi- 
mately 8,000,000? boys and girls 
each year to be guided, taught, and 
inspired—boys and girls like Tom 
Bradshaw who may become ‘‘ drones 
or bright lights’? in their commu- 
nities. 

Along with the subject matter of 
the assigned courses, teachers have 
the opportunity of laying the foun- 
dation of good mental and emotion- 
al health of these 8,000,000 students. 

Miss Elaine Weston does owe Tom 
Bradshaw something beyond the 
understanding of the course she 
teaches; she owes him help in his 
understanding of himself as a per- 
son. * 


2In 1940 7.7 million were in school in 
the 14- to 17-year age brackets, represent- 
ing 79.3% of the total age group popula- 
tion. It is estimated that in 1960 there 
will be 11 million in the same age bracket 
—80% of whom will be in school. 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
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MEET the MAJORS 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


A PLAN FOR EXTRA STUDENT TEACHING 


by JACK BYROM 
Oklahoma A G&G M, Stillwater 


WHEN PEOPLE in teacher education 
get together, the problem of giving stu- 
dents more experience with children be- 
fore they enter student teaching arises. 
This problem has become acute. In nor- 
mal school days and later in most ecol- 
leges, enrollment in the teacher educa- 
tion program was low. Consequently, 
it was possible for the college student to 
observe and participate in the campus 
laboratory school programs throughout 
his college career. Student teaching then 
became a culminating experience. 

With increased enrollments and the 
necessary movement of student teaching 
programs from the campus laboratory 
school to public and private schools, 
giving early observation and participa- 
tion experiences with children has be- 
come mere difficult. In too many cases, 
all the observation and student teaching 
experience is concentrated in one se- 
mester of the senior year. 

This problem is particularly acute in 
physical education, especially for the 
men majors. Much of their time has 
been spent in high school or college 
varsity athletics. They have had little 
time for or interest in recreation groups. 


_When these men reach the college level, 


there is, in their opinion, no other valu- 
able phase of physical education except 
varsity athletics. 


Majors Start Program 

Oklahoma A&M College has made 
some progress on the dual problem of 
providing early experience with chil- 
dren and of creating interest in teach- 
ing physical education to children of all 
grade levels and abilities. Two years 
ago, the Men’s Physical Education 
Majors Club decided to sponsor a phys- 
ical education instructional program for 
faculty members’ children on Saturday 
mornings from 9 :00-11:00. 

The men set up four classes, a first- 
grade group, a second- and third-grade 
combination, a fourth-grade group, and 
a fifth- and sixth-grade combination. 
They decided to teach from four sta- 
tions, conducting rhythms at one station, 
tumbling at a second station, trampoline 
and gymnastic activities at a third, and 
game activities at a fourth. Ordinarily, 
three or four men were assigned to each 
class in order that they might give a 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


great deal of individual instruction and 
so that the beginning teacher might 
orient himself without having full re- 
sponsibility for 25 children. Each group 
of instructors would stay with their own 
group throughout the entire four sta- 
tions each morning, all four rotating to 
a different station at the end of each 30- 
minute period. 

Since the program was on trial, no fee 
was charged the first year. The second 
year, the men felt that they were more 
qualified, and the Club voted to charge 
a $1.00 fee per child for each eight-week 
session. In 1956-57, the fee was $2.00 
per semester. The income is used to 
finance club activities, to pay profes- 
sional expenses, and to purchase uni- 
forms and equipment. 


Discipline and Skills Improve 

After two years, the club members have 
had time to acquire experience in skill 
teaching, to build confidence in their 
ability to work with children and confer 
with parents. They realized that as their 
teaching skills improved, many of their 
discipline problems decreased. This was 
especially true in the rhythm room. In 
the beginning, the men had difficulty in 
making the rhythm program an enjoy- 
able one. After their own skills grew, 
their enthusiasm also grew, and the 
children enjoyed the rhythms. The men 
instructors could ask for help before 
the class or during the class. With on- 
the-job training, they were able to over- 
come their mistakes and were able to 
become good teachers. 


Values Gained 

At the end of the second year of the 
program, Club’s officers met to make 
decisions about the following year. Cer- 
tain values in the program seemed up- 
permost to them. They felt they gained 
a great deal of understanding about the 
physical and emotional needs of chil- 
dren. They realized for the first time 
that girls wanted instruction in the skills 
as much as the boys did, and that in 
many activities the girls were as adept 
as the boys. They saw graphically the 
need for planned progression in physical 
education activities for children. 

Previously, many of them had been 
interested only in coaching athletics, 


especially on the high school levels. Now, 
more of them are interested in teaching 
physical education in elementary grades 
and see value in the children’s personal 
satisfaction in class physical education 
as well as in varsity athletics. The warm 
affection of the children for their 
“coach,” has become as real to these men 
as the admiration which they had previ- 
ously held for their high school coach. 


Part of the Profession 

These men feel themselves a very defi- 
nite part of the profession. While still 
undergraduates, they are assuming re- 
sponsibilities for improving the field. 
Because they gained so much, club mem- 
bers invited educational psychology class 
members, physical education groups 
from other colleges in the state, and 
school administrators to see the teaching- 
learning process in action. 


Good Public Relations 

This program has served as an excel- 
lent public relations device. At the open 
house that these men scheduled each 
semester, the faculty members visited 
the facilities in which the Department 
of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation is housed. These parents are 
able to see the activities that are in- 
cluded in a well-rounded physical edu- 
cation program, a view that is especially 
important in a geographical area that 
does not generally have comprehensive 
physical education programs in public 
schools. Many parents expressed amaze- 
ment at the progress boys and girls made. 

At a time when large enrollments are 
making active pre-service participation 
for student teachers difficult to admin- 
ister, we feel we have stumbled onto a 
workable program for providing this 
participation. These men conduct them- 
selves as specialists and co-workers in a 
vital phase of education. We recommend 
a program such as ours to all who may 
be facing the same problem. We know 
of no better way to implement one of 
the policies of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Physical Fitness, “The standards 
and prestige of the physical education 
profession must be raised.” 


First graders walk the balance beam. 
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Start Gymnastics 
(Continued from page 11) 


I am prone to include tumbling 
as a basic skill and forerunner to 
apparatus work. The forward and 
backward roll progressions are usu- 
ally in the repertoire of most in- 
structors. A brief progression is sug- 
gested for the novice preformer: 


A, Progression in learning a forward 
handspring! 
1. With rolled mat 
(a) Headstand to snap-down. 
(b) Walk to headstand, to snap- 
down. 
(ec) Crown-hop or hop-step to head- 
stand, snap-down. 
(d) Run through to headspring. 
2. With low rolled mat 
(a) Walk to headstand, to snap- 
down. 
(b) Run through to headspring. 


3. With no rolled mat (mat or floor) 


(a) Headspring from walk. 
(b) Headspring from run. 


1The instructor “spots” by grasping the near 
upper arm and supporting the upper back of 
the performer. 


B. Progression in learning a round-off? 


1. Start with cartwheel stance (no 
run). 

(a) Begin with cartwheel movement, 
bring feet over head, quarter-turn, snap- 
down with feet together facing starting 
position. 

(b) Support and assist performer 
by grasping and turning the hips slightly. 

2. Round-off with run 

(a) Hop-step or ecrow-hop should 
precede cartwheel. 

(b) Keep feet together on snap- 
down. 

(ec) Do not dive into round-off. 


2The instructor “spots” by standing on the 
opposite side of the turning action of the legs, 
assists by grasping and turning the hips of the 
performer. 


C. Progression in learning a backward 
handspring® 


1. Learn the ‘‘feel’’ of the stunt with 
a back bend 
(a) Areh back, do not let head 
touch, kick over to starting position, both 
feet together. 


2. Learn the ‘‘whip’’ action with 

hand-belt (or two towels) 

(a) Start with 
action. 

(b) Do not bend trunk forward. 

(ec) Stress landing on hands without 
touching head. 

(d) Do not lift legs, push floor 


‘‘chair  sitting’’ 


hard. 
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(e) Stress hard use of abdominal 
muscles. 


3. Learn with one spotter and one 
towel. 


(a) Spotter releases one hand to 
assist turning movement of performer. 

(b) Do not turn head to side during 
stunt. 

(ce) Do not lift legs (monkey jump) 
during flight 

(d) Stress ‘‘whip’’ not ‘‘jump’’ 
action of the body. 


4. Learn with hand-spot 


(a) Spotter stands ready to support 
back of neck and assist turning movement, 
if necessary. 

{b) Learn to ‘‘follow through’’ 
(never change mind in middle of flight). 


5. Drills for Improvement 


(a) ‘*Donkey jump’’ (snap down 
to feet from hands) in series; helps in 
learning quick snap-down movement of the 
legs. 

(b) **Get-up roll’’ to backward 
handspring; helps to eliminate diving or 
excessive height in stunt. 


8Always learn this stunt with two spotters and 
hand safety belt or towels. Spotters should hold 
one end close to the performer’s waist and the 
hand at the end of the rope or towels, ready to 
“support” the performer when necessary. 

D. Progression in learning a round-off, 
backward handspring 


1. Round-off, followed by trial jump- 
ing only 

2. Round-off, followed by trial jump- 
ing with hand belt 

3. Round-off, backward handspring 
with belt 

4. Round-off, backward handspring 
with hand spot (no belt) 


5. Tips 
(a) Stress good form in round-off. 


(b) Do not emphasize speed during 
learning process. 


E. Progression in learning a backward 
somersault 


1. Learning with hand belt or two 
towels 


2. Learning with one towel and one 


spotter 
3. Learning with hand spot (no belt). 
4. Tips 


(a) Lift arms and hands slightly 
higher than shoulders, avoid raising arms 
too high. 

(b) Quickly extend head backward 
and lift legs toward chest; anticipate land- 
ing on both feet by looking for the mat as 
soon as possible. 

(ce) Shoot legs down toward floor 
during landing, not toward wall. 

(d) Land with legs slightly apart. 


F. Progression in learning a round-off, 
backward somersault4 


1. Round-off, followed by trial jump- 
ing 


2. Round-off, followed by trial jump- 
ing with hand belt. 


3. Round-off, backward somersault 
with belt 

4. Round-off, backward somesault, 
hand spot 

5. Tips 


(a) Stress a continuation of move- 
ment, follow through action. 


(b) Do not emphasize height during 
the first trials. 


(ec) Avoid forward flexion of trunk 
during flight. 

(d) Learn to get head back, fol- 
lowed by quick lift of the legs during first 
trials. 


‘Spotting action same as backward handspring. 
More support and lift may be required in assist- 
ing the performer to turn over than is necessary 
for the latter. 


Horizontal Bar. Many schools have a 
horizontal bar. This apparatus is 
frequently referred to as the ‘‘chin- 
ning bar,’’ but is seldom used for 
more than pull-ups and testing pur- 
poses. It has been my experience 
that many students prefer the hori- 
zontal bar as an initial learning ap- 
paratus. 

The horizontal bar affords excel- 
lent opportunity for the develop- 
ment of upper arm, back, and trunk. 
It is important to keep the bar clean 
with fine-grade emory cloth to pre- 
vent rusting and to permit the per- 
former to maintain a stronger grasp 
on the bar. A minimum of two spot- 
ters should always stand on both 
sides of the bar. Progressive exer- 
cises outlined below are suggested as 
introductory maneuvers for the be- 
ginner. 


A. ‘‘Skin the cat’? 


1. Begin this stunt with straight arm 

hang, pull legs through arms, and return. 

(a) Spotter supports shoulders if 
necessary. 


B. ‘‘Skin the cat with monkey turn’’ 


1. Same as first exercise, add: release 
one hand after legs are completely through 
arms, turn and re-grasp bar. 


C. Pull-over to front leaning rest posi- 
tion, jump off 
1. Use over-hand grasp to mount posi- 
tion, side vault off bar. 
(a) Spotter assists by supporting 
wrist and upper arm of the performer. 
D. Short under-sling dismount 
1. Use over-hand grasp, avoid pulling 
into bar, arch back during flight. 


(a) Spotter stands ready to antici- 
pate over-shoot in landing. 
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E. Hip circles 
1. Backward circle 
(a) Spotter helps performer stay 
close to the bar. 


2. Forward circle 


(a) Use over-hand grasp. | 

(b) Spotter assists the performer 
to return to starting position by support- 
ing and turning the back. 


F. Learning the kip 
1. Count one— Underswing (stress 
arch). 
2. Count two—Bring toes to bar 
(pike), keep arms straight. 


3. Count three— Whip legs down, 
press down and forward to support posi- 
tion. 


Trampoline. The trampoline, often 
referred to as the ‘bouncing bed,’’ 
has gained tremendous popularity 
all over the country. Many students 
become interested in gymnastics be- 
cause of their fascination in working 
the ‘‘tramp.’’ This American inno- 
vation is thrilling. The sensation of 
learning a backward somersault is 
just as challenging to the novice as 
the mastering of a double-twisting 
somersault to the senior performer. 

The instructor should serve as a 
‘“‘brake’’ toward attempting ex- 
tremely difficult stunts until the per- 
former has learned to control basic 
fundamentals with good form. Form 
and control should not be sacrified 
as a substitute for degrees of diffi- 
eulty. 

The following progression is sug- 
gested for the beginning trampoline 
participant : 


A. Series of selected stunt progressions 


. Vertical jumping 
Kill the spring 
Seat drop 
. Seat drop with half turn to stand 
All fours or ‘‘doggie’’ drop! 
Knee drop (eareful with back 
here 
Knee drop, front drop 
. Front drop 
. Routine 

(a) Seat, knee, front, stand, seat 
with half turn to stand. 


wp 


B. Learning a forward somersault 


1. Forward roll 
2. Turnover to back 
3. Turnover to seat. 


1Note, all fours drop is taught before knee 
drop. This progression lessens the tendency of 
arching back and consequent spraining while 
learning the knee drop. 
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4. Turnover to feet (forward somer- 
sault). 
C. Learning a backward somersault 


1. Backward roll 

2. Assisted backover (use hands) 

3. Full backover (no hands) 

4. Backward somersault with overhead 
ceiling belt 

5. Backward somersault with hand 
spot. 

6. Free-backsomersault. 


VALUES OF GYMNASTICS 


Gymnastics offer an opportunity 
to those with orthopedic defects. 
Since apparatus is primarily for 
upper body development, the stu- 
dent with an afflicted leg can achieve 
success in hand-balancing, still rings, 
parallel bars, side horse, and rope 
climb. Performers on Northwestern 
State’s gymnastic team have includ- 
ed students with skeletal defects, 
who have successfully lettered and 
won first place in collegiate compe- 
tition. 

Gymnastics can serve as an excel- 
lent activity in the sports program. 
The starting point of a program can 
evolve from the required ‘‘service’’ 
physical education class. Further 
skill can be fostered by promoting 
inter-class and intramural meets. A 
nucleus of skilled performers often 
result from the intramural meet to 
serve as a beginning for a gymnastic 
club or team. Through shows and 
exhibitions, the club can gain pres- 
tige, and members can be further 
motivated by competitive meets on 
the school or college levels. 

Gymnastics on an advanced level 
will truly acquire its deserved status 
in a physical education program 
when it is a recognized ‘‘letter 
sport’’ along with football, basket- 
ball, and baseball. This progression 
of growth in gymnastics, with the 
accompanying benefits, can be real- 
ized at your school. It has proved 
its value many times at Northwest- 
ern State College. * 


FREE Gymnastic Catalog 
% GYM MATS —25 Types 

% GYM APPARATUS — 

% GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS — 


% JUDO UNIFORMS —In Stock 
GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 
250 WEST 6TH ST. SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


an 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


@ Promote Order and Cleanliness 

@ Prevent Mat Destruction 

e@ Stop Repair Bills 

e@ Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

e@ Speed Up Floor Work 

e Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Send for it today! 
1957-58 BASKETBALL 
COACHES DIGEST 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. | 


' 

Huntington, Indiana 
Please send me 1957-58 Stat-O-San Basketball! 
| Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school offi- 
' cials. All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) ; 
| NAME Te 
! 
ADDRESS 
' city STATE 
| 


OPERATE 
| 
3 
m 
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COAST COAST 


Yearbook Commended 


The School Health Section of the 
American Public Health Association has 
officially commended the AAHPER for 
its “significant contribution to the litera- 
ture in school health education” in com- 
pletely revising the earlier publication 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Fit To Teach. The Assoeia- 
tion published Fit To Teach as its year- 
book for 1957. 


AAHPER Committee 


The following Committee was omitted 
from the list of AAHPER Committees 
for 1957-58 published on page 43 of the 
November JOURNAL. 

Committee to Review the Preamble and Aims 
of the Association as Stated in the Constitution 
Chairman: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State 

University, Columbus 
Ruth Abernathy, University of California, 

Los Angeles 
Jack George, director of health, physical 

education, athletics, and city recreation, 

Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 

Creighton Hale, Little League Baseball, 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Elena Sliepeevich, Ohio State University 
Charles Brightbill, University of Lllinois 


NAPECW Biennial Meeting 


The Biennial meeting of the National 
Association for Physical Education of 
College Women will be held at the Elms 
Hotel,. Excelsior Springs, Missouri, 
March 27-29. Registration blanks and 
program information will be mailed to 
members this month. Further registra- 
tion information may be obtained from 
Bonnie Magill, Northwest Missouri State 
College, Maryville; additional informa- 
tion about the program from Marie 
Nogues, Mills College, Gakland 13, Calif. 


Foreign Student Follow-up 


The U. S. State Department has ap- 
pealed to the International Relations 
Section of AAHPER to bring to the at- 
tention of our members and allied or- 
ganizations the need for closer contact 
with foreign colleagues. 

A follow-up program to assist for- 
eign nationals who have studied in the 
United States has been set up by the 
State Department. Diplomatic missions 


International Relations 
Exhibit 


Mabel J. Shirley, chairman, Dept. 
of Physical Education for Women, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
would appreciate help from anyone 
who can lend books, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, or any other suitable items for 
the International Relations Exhibit 
at the 60th National AAHPER Con- 
vention, March 30-April 3, in Kansas 
City, Mo. Write her at above address. 


abroad assist the continuation of pro- 
fesional contacts formed in the U. S. by 
the stimulation of alumni associations, 
promotion of professional seminars, 
publications, and related activities. But 
American professional associations and 
institutions are encouraged to expand 
their activities in maintaining contact 
- with foreign visitors who have returned 
to their countries. F 


Summer Camp Jobs 


Summer jobs await thousands of 
teachers as counselors at camps oper- 
ated by nearly 650 Girl Scout councils 
from coast to coast. Positions available 
to qualified candidates at least 21 years 
old are: unit leader, waterfront director, 
program consultant, food supervisor, 
health supervisor, and business manager. 
Program consultants are needed in such 
fields as arts and erafts, nature, dra- 
matics, sports and games. Thousands 
of counselors, 18 years or older, are 
needed. 

Camp directors must be at least 25 
years old and have camping, administra- 
tive, and supervisory experience. All 
jobs provide full maintenance plus sal- 
aries which vary with experience, train- 
ing, and responsibilities. A basie pre- 
camp training session of about five days 
is provided all staff members. 

Teachers interested in summer jobs 
near home should query their nearby 
Girl Scout council. For opportunities at 
a distance, write Fanchon Hamilton, Re- 
cruitment and Referral Advisor, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Ave., 
New York 22. 


Graduate Scholarship 
The Blanche M. Trilling Physical Edu- 
eation Alumnae Scholarship, University 
of Wisconsin, is available to interested 
graduate students with experience in 
teaching physical education. The schol- 
arship of $600 carries a waiver of out- 
of-state tuition. Write Graduate School, 
Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, for application blanks. 


Graduate Assistantships 

e The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los 
Angeles, has Graduate Teaching Assist- 
antships open to men and women candi- 
dates for the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in Health or Physical Education or 
in Physical Education with emphasis on 
Reereation Education, and Doctor of 
Education in Health or Physical Edu- 
cation. Candidates must have an under- 
graduate major in health, physical edu- 
cation, or recreation from an accredited 
institution with an over-all grade-point 
average of 2.25 (3.0=A), and 2.00 in 
upper division and/or graduate work. 

Assistants will teach physical educa- 
tion courses for the general student, 12 
hours per week for two semesters— 
stipend $1,820. Candidates may apply 
for free tuition if their scholastic record 
equals 2.5 or higher. An assistant may 
register for a minimum of six units of 
upper division and/or graduate courses 
and maximum of nine units of graduate 
courses. Applications must be filed be- 
fore May 15. For official application 
form and information about eligibility 
requirements write Ben W. Miller, chair- 
man, Dept. of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24. 
e The College of Physical Education 
and Athletics, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, is offering graduate assistant- 
ships in health, physical education, and 
recreation education to graduates of an 
accredited college or university with a 
major in one of the three fields. A grade 
point average of 2.8 or better in the 
junior and senior years is required. 

Assistants may work toward the M.S., 
M.Ed., Ph.D., or D.Ed. degrees, sched- 
uling a maximum of 10 credits per 
semester. They are exempt from all 
major fees (not including summer ses- 
sions). Stipend is $1,404 for year. 
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1958 SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24, AUGUST 1—FOR COACHES-HEALTH EDUCATORS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATORS—RECREATION LEADERS 
COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES OF B. S., M. A., Ph. D. AND ED. D. Archery, swimming, tennis, 
indoor ice skating, canoeing 
The classrooms, laboratories and li- and golf are some of the 
braries at M.S.U. are among the na- leisure time activities avail- 
tion's finest and provide a comfort- able. 
able envir + for study W VISITING PROFESSORS 
; bel sis e@ Dr. Charles McCloy, State University of lowa 
@ Dean Clair Langton, Oregon State University 
WORKSHOPS 
d e@ SAFETY EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
1 July 7-18, Dr. Dzenowagis 
4 @ MOVEMENT FUNDAMENTALS WORKSHOP 
" August 4-15, Gull Lake Station, Dr. Wessel 
e@ OUTDOOR EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
August 4-22, Gull Lake Station, Dr. Julian 
a- Smith & Dr. Gilbert Mosher 
os 
t- For further information write: 
ri MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
or Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
on Jenison Gymnasium, East Lansing Michigan 
of 
u- 
.y- Appointments are made as soon as all NIVE 
u- necessary data is obtained, generally 
ed May 1. For further information and 
‘nt application forms write G. N. Thiel, University Park — Los Angeles 7, California 
in Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
. sity Park. SUMMER SESSIONS 1958 
Mike Kelly Promoted June 23—Aug. 1 
— T. A. (Mike) Kelly, who helped form | Four Week Session......................2.2...0.0cscceseceseceeeeeee Aug. 4—Aug. 30 
aly the Associated Exhibitors for the AAH- 
rd PER and a friend of many Association The Department of Physical Education offers California 
7 members, has been appointed National credentials and all degrees up to and including Ph.D. and 
rn Sales Manager of the W. J. Voit Rub- Ed.D., courses in School Camping, Driver Education, 
: ber Corporation. Kelly previously held Sports Officiating, Health Education, and Physical Edu- 
ate the office of vice-president in charge of chile 
be- Midwestern Sporting Goods Sales for , 
- Voit. A native of Anderson, Indiana, he Students may take work leading to undergraduate or grad- 
a brings 35 years of sporting goods ex- uate degrees, teachers’ credentials, and other professional 
ur’ perience to his new post, including virtu- obiectives 
nl- ally every phase of the industry. He J ; 
: joined Voit in 1941 after 20 years with The Departments of the College of Letters, Arts and Sci- 
ws A. G. Spalding and Brothers. While ences, and the Graduate School, will present a wide variety 
ni- serving the Associated Exhibitors for of courses 
AAHPER, Kelly was presented with an 
an award by the Illinois AHPER for out- 
standing Philosophy of Physical Education, Health Education and Recreation; Write to 
d Mr. Kelly continued success. Program Development; Evaluation; Supervisory Problems; College 
= Programs of Physical Education and Health Education; Elementary Dean of 
the School Programs; Officiating Team Sports; Public Safety and Accident 
For Basketball Backboards— Prevention; Driver Education and Driver Training; School Camping 
eis Cross Courts and Outdoor Education; School Recreation and Intramural Programs. Summer Session 
ed- ACKER,” Seminars in: History of Physical Education; Analysis of Athletic Per- 
per Be formance; Physical Growth; Educational Dance. for 
all A : — Workshops in: Recreational Dance; Driver Education; Health Edu- 
ses- Litchfield, Michigan cation. 
Activities Courses. Bulletin SS-35 
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Community Recreation 
(Continued from page 24) 


ning for initial ‘‘on-the-job’’ staff 
meetings, and laying plans for the 
formation of Community Recreation 
Councils within each village. 

During the week prior to the for- 
mal opening of the program, every 
available medium was exploited to 
publicize the six-week program for 
the coming summer. Pamphlets, list- 
ing various activities to be included 
in the coming weeks, the location of 
centers, a time schedule denoting the 
hours of operation, and other infor- 
mation, were distributed to the peo- 
ple of the county. Television ap- 
pearances by the County Director 
were made on sports shows to help 
notify the inhabitants of the county 
of the coming program. In addition, 
the Leelanau County Enterprise 
Tribune also facilitated the spread 
of advance information by featuring 
articles on the proposed program. 

This preliminary study revealed 
that each village possessed, in addi- 
tion to swimming facilities for the 
afternoon sesison, shaded areas suit- 
able for the morning program. 
Morning areas with the necessary 
equipment were found in some vil- 
lages just off the beach. In two 
towns, the city park was found suit- 
able for the morning session. 

It was found that evening session 
and rainy day facilities, particularly 
gymnasiums or town halls, could be 
obtained from the school boards and 
city councils respectively. These 
buildings were used as community 
centers where people could congre- 
gate in both good and bad weather 
for the purpose of participating in 
activities. 

On the Thursday preceding the 
formal Monday opening of the pro- 
gram, the first ‘‘on-the-job’’ meeting 
was held for all staff members. 
Aspects of the program discussed 
were the locations of centers, pro- 
gram schedules, future staff meet- 
ings, facilities to be used, taking at- 
tendance, rainy day policy, first aid 
policy, safety factors, transportation 
of participants, community councils, 
basic program, and special events. 

After this meeting, staff members 
were taken to the local community in 
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which they were to work. Here, the 
directors and assistant directors were 
acquainted with their facilities and 
introduced to key people upon whom 
the staff members might depend for 
information and help. 

Since the public school personnel, 
ineluding the county superintendent 
of schools, were so willing to ¢o- 
operate, school buildings and town 
halls were made available for rainy 
day activities. 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Preliminary surveys of the county 
had revealed that each village was 
endowed with a lake, within the im- 
mediate area. (There are 15 lakes 
within the county.) Part of the ree- 
reational program, therefore, includ- 
ed the daily operation in each village 
of a one-session swimming schedule. 
The morning program was scheduled 
from 9:30 to 11:30 and was open to 
children from 6 to 12 years of age. 
Definite activities for children were 
planned. The afternoon session, 
scheduled from 2:00 to 4:30, was 
planned as a beach session of inter- 
est to all age groups. Activities of 
interest to participants were con- 
ducted on available areas just off the 
beach site.. The evening program, 


‘from 6:00 to 8:00, was designed to 


appeal to all age groups, with special 
emphasis on the teen-agers and 
adults. Special events and inter-vil- 
lage events were stressed. 

The morning session was devoted 
to organized games such as softball, 
horseshoes, aerial darts, volleyball, 
shuffleboard, dramatic games, tether- 
ball, croquet, and group games. Arts 
and crafts were also presented dur- 
ing this period. 

Afternoon sessions were devoted 
to beach activities such as swimming, 
water polo, and games of low or- 
ganization which could be presented 
on the beach area. The policy of 
having children meet at the site of 
the morning session and move to the 
beach in a group was followed at 
each center. It was felt that moving 
to and from the beach area in a 
group promoted safety and devel- 
oped a sense of unity within the 
playground population. 

Evening sessions promoted two 
general program ideas. The first was 


that of providing softball competi- 
tion for two boy divisions—Midgets 
and Giants—and one division for 
girls. The county was divided into 
Northern and Southern divisions to 
reduce the transportation problem. 
Playoffs were held to determine the 
county champion. The second ap- 
proach to the evening program in- 
volved emphasis on special events. 
Some of the special events presented 
were family nights, hobby shows, tal- 
ent contests, pet shows, dances, wheel 
parades, picnics, little olympics, doll 
shows, hikes, movies, and bike hikes. 

Two special events, organized on 
a country-wide basis, were the All- 
County Talent Night and All-County 
Little Olympics. 

Because of the excellent co-opera- 
tion of the schools, transportation 
problems were reduced to a mini- 
mum. Buses for special events and 
daily excursions to the beach areas 
were always available and serviced. 

To facilitate the program, Com- 
munity Recreation Councils were or- 
ganized in all villages. The purposes 
of these councils were three-fold— 
to determine the recreational needs 
and interests of the community; to 
assist in conducting special events; 
and to help interpret the program 
to the community. 


SUCCESS OF PROGRAM 


Taking attendance for the pro- 
gram involved making an actual 
count at each of the three daily ses- 
sions. The first week’s total num- 
bered 3,082 participants. The peak 
attendance was reached the final 
week of the program when 4,579 peo- 
ple participated in the program. 

During the six-week period, a total 
of 19,940 children and adults en- 
gaged in the activities of the new 
program, which evolved from a mori- 
bund baseball league. The program 
was promoted through creative 
thinking and initiative on the part 
of the citizens of Leelanau County. 

The tremendous co-operation and 
success enjoyed by the people of Lee- 
lanau County, after only one year 
of operating a recreation program, 
prompted the Division of Field Serv- 
ices, Central College, to enter into 
an agreement with the Prospectors 
Club whereby staff members would 
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be furnished for the peninsula pro- 
gram. 


STUDENT RECREATION OPPORTUNITY 


To furnish qualified starf person- 
nel for Leelanau County, the Divi- 
sion established a training program 
similar to the one in operation for 
summer camps affiliated with Cen- 
tral Michigan College. That is, col- 
lege students with the proper back- 
eround in recreation are eligible for 
summer school training in a practi- 
cal ‘‘on-the-job”’ situation. 

A eollege student, qualifying for 
the program, may select six hours 
from a total of 13 credit hours. Cred- 
it hours earned may then be applied 
toward graduation. The hours may 
be selected from courses in Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Com- 
munity Recreation, Methods and 
Techniques in Group Recreation, 
Sociology, Directed Teaching, and a 
Field Course in Recreation. 

This college credit arrangement, 
in effect during the summer of 1957, 
proved very satisfactory. The sta- 
bility of the program was further en- 
haneed: when the sponsoring agen- 
cies received wholehearted financial 
support from the Township Boards 
and the County Board of Super- 
visors this past summer. The pro- 
gram should continue on a sound 
financial basis. 

Both the Division of Field Serv- 


_ices and the Department of Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation 
believe that Leelanau County affords 
an excellent opportunity for the stu- 
dent in recreation to develop insight 
and understanding in a practical 
situation. Each small city requires 
the individual in charge to think and 
act the part of a City Director of 
Recreation. Since the program op- 
erates on a county basis, there is 
opportunity for the student to pre- 
pare and present recreational activi- 
ties on an inter-city basis. 

Leelanau County, a resort area, 
first settled by the Ottawa and Chip- 
pewa Indians, can be very proud of 
its achievements. These people have 
accomplished a recreational objec- 
tive, that of providing youth with 
the opportunity of participating in 
wholesome activities during their 
leisure time. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(@FOSMGN peucun sHootinc 
PROGRAM FOR RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


INDOOR... OUTDOOR rifle and pistol shooting is now available at a minimum 
of cost and range set-up time for year ’round school and college recrea- 
tional programs. 

COMPETITIVE, ECONOMICAL SPORT ACTIVITY . .. Crosman Pellguns are ideal for 
gun training, marksmanship or competitive group shooting, because of 
their accuracy,and economy. All Crosman Pellguns have the new, exclu- 
sive Tru-Flyte precision rifled barrel which permits shots to be grouped 
1%” or closer at 25’. Cost per shot averages less than one cent. 

COMPLETE RANGE can be set up or removed in a few minutes. Not necessary 
to have elaborate or expensive backstops, because Crosman Remote Con- 
trol Targlites do the job. Only 25 feet required from firing point to target. 
May be used in confined areas such as cafeterias or in recreation rooms. . . 
no special range facilities required. This modern type shooting . . . power 
without powder ...is rapidly becoming one of the most popular recrea- 
tional activities. 

THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION marksmanship qualifications and state 
conservation hunter-training courses use Crosman gas-operated Pellguns. 
Complete training and recreational instructions are available at no charge 
to directors of recreational and physical education departments. Send for 
your copy today! 


Crosman Peliguns 
eee designed for 
recreation and 


The Crosman 160 SP target 
rifle, standard throughout in 
weight, size and operating 
procedure, shoots powder- 
less .22 caliber Super Pells 
with extreme precision on 
official N.R.A. 25-foot range. 
Noiseless power is provided 
by odorless CO2z gas Power- 
lets. No recoil. Pellguns have 
double-safety feature. 


Here’s your FREE 
COMPLETE PROGRAM 
9 ONE-HOUR COURSES 
prepared by expert shooting instructors 


Send for free book today: Recreation Department, Crosman Arms Company, Fairport, New York. 


Shooting is 3 Times MORE FUN with 


Available in Canada (iddiddemadieaaaealll P El d G ON Ss 


World's largest producer of pellet rifles and pistols 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book”—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 
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at last a way to 


STOP 


PECSOLITE 


GYM MATS 


only PECSOLITE has 


10 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 


. . LOWEST RATE OF REBOUND 


A new development in gymnasium 

protection, Pecsolite provides un- 

equalled safety . . . actual tests 

showing that Pecsolite absorbs 10 

times more shock than ordinary 

mats . . . couples this superior 

shock absorption with a much 

lower rate of rebound to completely 

cushion impact and lessen shock 

and injury. 

e 10 Times Greater Shock Absorption 

e Lowest Rate of Rebound 

e Size No Problem: mats available in any 
length, any width to 36” 

e Easy to Combine: transparent tape holds 


smaller mats together .. . allows for any 
combination 


© Stores Compactly: takes up half the space 
of conventional mats 


© No “Elephant Creases” When Rolled Up 


e Durable: new coating formula provides sur- 
face strength of 2400 P.S.1. 


e Sanitary: moisture resistance prevents 
transfer of infection 


e Completely Odorless 


e Easy Maintenance: wipe of a rag and mat 
is clean 


See Your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 


PEXCSOLITE eauirment Co. third and Market Sts. Sunbury, Po. 


Spor Company 
380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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For Rowing Machines & 
Bicycle Trainers 


Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 J 


TRACK and BASEBALL 
Catalog of 100 Items 

* HURDLES—Seven Models 
* JUMPING—VAULTING STANDARDS 
RINGS—TOEBOARDS—BATONS 
* STARTING BLOCKS—LINING MACHINES 
* BASEBALL BACKSTOPS 

TRACK AND FIELD OF SLIPPERY ROCK 
Slippery Rock, Pa. Salem, Oregon 


Youth Fitness 
(Continued from page 22) 


ledge now available. The group 
went on to say that: ‘‘There is no 
evidence to indicate that women are 
less fit than men. There is no con- 
stitutional inadequacy of women; 
however, women fall short of their 
capabilities for various reasons.”’ 


Group 6. Special Health Problems in 
Athletics. Charles C. Wilson, M.D., 
Yale University, was chairman of 
this group, which said that little or 
no value had been demonstrated for 
the use of oxygen or vitamin supple- 
ments to improve athletic perfor- 
mance. The use of pure oxygen, for 
example, can and may be harmful. 
Vitamins are no substitute for good 
eating habits. The use of stimulants 
and tranquilizers is ethically inde- 
fensible in the athletic picture. The 
group also said that achievement 
tests are useful, but their nation- 
wide use for assessing the nation’s 
fitness and for comparing schools, 
teachers, ete., can lead to trouble. 


Group 7. Fitness of School Personnel. 
Leland Corliss, M.D., Denver Public 
Schools, chaired this group. One of 
its recommendations was that sup- 
port and mutual respect among ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, teaching, 
and service staffs were extremely 
important to a wholesome atmos- 
phere in the school. All school per- 
sonnel have the moral obligation 
to report completely and honestly 
all past disabilities or present condi- 
tions of their own physical and men- 
tal health. 


Group 8. Optimum Fitness for Youth 
with Special Health Problems. Most 
of these children, said the group led 
by Gordon D. Edwards, M. D., Ore- 
gon Board of Health, can and 
should be integrated into the regu- 
lar school program. ‘‘ Close co-opera- 
tion between school departments, 
physicians, parents, and health de- 
partments is necessary if optimum 
fitness is to be achieved by all chil- 
dren but more particularly by chil- 
dren with special health problems.”’ 


Group 9. Accident Prevention and 
Youth Fitness. Accident prevention 
is essential to total fitness, said the 
group chaired by Fred. P. Long, 
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M.D., Peoria City-County Health 
Department. It recommended that 
each community have an inter-dis- 
ciplinary organization charged with 
the prevention of accidents. The 
group said that the normal person’s 
changing emotional states as they 
are related to accidents should be 
given more emphasis. 


Group 10. Food Factors in Fitness. 
Robert Yoho, Indiana Board of 
Health, led this group. It recom- 
mended that professional and other 
groups should interest themselves in 
the nutritional status, habits, at- 
titudes, and practices of the local 
community. It also called for ree- 
ognition of the basic idea that par- 
ents are the key people in establish- 
ing living habits in the family and 
that the final responsibility rests 
with them in developing the highest 
possible health potential in their 
children. 


DECADE OF PROGRESS 

Also, during the summary session, 
Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, spoke on the topic, ‘‘ A Dee- 
ade of Progress Toward Fitness:’’ 
He listed five developments which, 
in his opinion, reveal progress in 
promoting the fitness of children 
and youth. 

1. Concepts of fitness have been defined 
and its interrelationships with health ree- 
ognized. 

2. Inter-agency and inter-professional 
co-operation is at a high level. 

- 3. Parental responsibility for the health 
of children is more generally recognized. 

4. The teacher’s preparation for her 
school health responsibilities has received 
increased attention. 

5. Many different associations and or- 
ganizations now sponsor school health see- 
tions or committees and have prepared pub- 
lications to guide physicians, publie health 
personnel, administrators, teachers, and 
others concerned with school health pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Wilson also discussed the fac- 
tors that have improved school 
health programs and thus have con- 
tributed to the fitness of youth and 
children. 

1. Increased co-operation and under- 
standing among various agencies and pro- 
fesisons interested in school health. 

2. Inereased recognition that parents 
are primarily responsible for their chil- 
dren’s health. 

3. Greater concern for the role of the 
teacher in school health programs and for 
improving teachers’ health preparation. * 
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PHYSICAL ED. 


DANCE 


\ GYMNASTICS with 


; Tights, about $5.00 


Ask for Free 
1958 Catalog 


Special Team and Class Prices (Manufacturer-to-Consumer) 


Flare Skirts, about $1.95 


Soft Toe Ballets, about $3.45 


Durene Cotton Jersey, 
Helanca® Nylon, Cotton Elastic 


Leo-tards, about $3.00 


Dance (from page 55) 


legs, a continual decrease and increase in 
the speed of a movement. Often the 
teacher asks the child to build up a 
study consisting of sudden quick move- 
ments and sustained slow movements. 
This must be clarified, improved, and 
practised. 

From quite an early age the children 
will be encouraged to observe movements 


‘of others and compare them with their 


own movements. Sometimes work will 
be done in twos or in groups. The teacher 
adapts herself and the lesson to the 
needs of the children. 


Leading into Gymnastics 

This basic movement is experienced 
the first part of a gymnastic lesson; the 
children then take their discoveries a 
stage further. They learn how to adapt 
and control their movements while using 
a piece of apparatus. 

Young children will discover orthodox 
and original ways of moving themselves 
and a hoop. Juniors may be given some 
kind of “storming” apparatus on which 
they must stress quick and slow move- 
ments as they work up and off it. 


Leading into Dance 

Dance is chiefly a means of expres- 
sion. In a dance lesson then, the chil- 
dren would probably build a dance 
study. For example, the teacher might 


suggest the calm sustained movements 
of smoke and sudden daring movements 
of flames. Dreams, a storm, catching a 
train, are imaginative ideas which could 
be used to develop this time. 

Musie is used only when it really 
helps the movement. Five- and six-year- 
olds often move better without it, and so 
do the juniors. In the ideal situation 
there is a pianist who ean adapt the 
music rather than have the children 
modify their movements. 


Combination Method 

In other English schools teachers 
are trying to combine Laban’s funda- 
mentals of movement with the more tra- 
ditional forms of gymnastics and dance. 
Probably the first part of the lesson will 
be basic movement and this will lead a 
formal vault—the increase of speed in 
the run up to a vault and the feeling 
of sustainment in balanee work. In 
national historical dance, there might be 
stress in speed, as in some of the Rus- 
sian Dances, and sustainment as in the 
Pavane. 


Teachers Must Decide 

There are a number of teachers who 
disagree with this freer approach to 
physical education. This is as it should 
be. Each teacher must decide for him- 
self how he can help to bring about the 
all-round development of the children 
he teaches. * 
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BULLETIN, 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY —DEC. 1957 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for 
all professional and student professional members. 


Barr, Donn E., Identification of Some 
Philosophical Beliefs of Influential Leaders in 
American Physical Education. 

The purpose of the study was to de- 
termine with what eminent educational 
philosophies the beliefs of contemporary 
professional leaders in American physi- 
eal education are identified, and from 
the identification determine philosoph- 
ical directions which seems to be in- 
dicated for American physical educa- 
tion. Data for the study were secured 
from responses to a checklist of phil- 
osophieal-professional beliefs sent to a 
highly selected group of leaders in 
American physical education. The re- 
sponses were tabulated with relation 
to the philosophical identify and inten- 
sity of beliefs, as well as the age, sex, 
and geographical location of the respon- 
dents. On the basis of present indicated 
beliefs, professional leaders are pro- 
viding a predominantly naturalistie di- 
rection to American physical education, 
with evidences of spiritualistic beliefs 
exerting an influence in certain profes- 
sional areas. 


BiesH, T. Erwin, AND ALFrep BE. 
Scuouz, Ten-Year Survey of Physical Fit- 
ness at Yale University. 

This study is a survey of the achieve- 
ment of freshman students at Yale Uni- 
versity on six tests of Physical Fitness 
which are administered as part of the 
regular program of physical education. 
The data cover a period of ten years, 
from 1947 to 1956, during which time 
approximately 10,000 undergraduates 
were tested. The tests used were: pull 
ups, push ups, fence vault, sit ups, 
standard broad jump, and vertical jump. 


Fox, Marcarer G., Lateral Dominance in 
the Teaching of Bowling. 

A sereening test for lateral domin- 
ance was administered to 167 college 
women. Twenty-six showed left domin- 
ance. Of this group four were taught 
to bowl left-handed, six were elminated 
from the study for various reasons and 
16 were taught to use their preferred 
hand, the right. All 20 subjects pre- 
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ferred using their right hand. Both 
groups were equated as to the amount 
of practice and motor ability. The 
group using the presumably dominant 
left hand were significantly poorer in 
their bowling average than the group 
which, though demonstrating left domin- 
ance, were permitted to bowl with their 
preferred hand. 


GersHon, ERNEST, Apparatus Gymnas- 
tics Knowledge Test for College Men in Pro- 
fessional Physical Education. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
velop and standardize a knowledge test 
of apparatus gymnastics for college 
men in professional physical education 
at 21 colleges and universities. Item 
analysis data obtained from this ad- 
ministration. resulted in the production 
of a revised test of 100 valid items. The 
final test was taken by 940 college men 
in professional physical education en- 
rolled in 40 colleges and universities 
representing various sections of the 
United States. National norms were es- 
tablished as a result of this final ad- 
ministration. 


Gross, A., AND L. THomp- 
son, Relationship of Dynamic Balance to 
Speed and to Ability in Swimming. 

High and significant r’s were found 
between dynamic balance (as measured 
by the Bass Test) and speed in swim- 
ming (—.75 = .05), and dynamic bal- 
ance and ability in swimming (.65 + 
.07). Also, t ratios caleulated between 
these same abilities indicated that dy- 
namic balance is not a chance factor 
and may be an important factor in speed 
and in ability in swimming. Further 
study is needed to determine whether 
there is a cause and effect relationship 
between these factors. 


Hanpy, Donatp T., AND MARJORIE 
LarcHaw, Value of Academic Grades in 
Estimating Student Teaching Success. 

A comparision was made between aca- 


demie grades and student teaching 
grades to determine the value of aca- 
demie grades in estimating student 


teaching success of male students ma- 
joring in physical education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Ana- 
lytical tools used in the study were 
student (Fisher) t ratios and variance 
ratios. Scholarship record achievement 
levels for admission to the student 
teaching program were established for 
male subjects. 


Maruews, Donatp K., Virainta SHAW, 
AND MeELRA BoHNEN, Hip Flexibility of 
College Women as Related to Length of Body 
Segments. 

Sixty-six college women were meas- 
ured on three hip flexibility tests, an 
Adapted Kraus-Weber Floor Touch 
Test, Leighton Flexometer, and Wells 
Sit and Reach. The purpose of the 
study was to determine the relationship 
between the three selected tests of hip 
flexibility in the antero-posterior plane 
and the following anthropometrie mea- 
sures: distance from greater trochanter 
to floor, standing reach, and standing 
height. Results indicate: (1) No signi- 
ficant relationship between the flexibility 
of the hipjoint in the antero-posterior 
plane and the length of body segments, 
(2) The Adapted Kraus-Weber is the 
most objective of three flexibility tests; 
(3) The Wells Sit and Reach and 
Adapted Kraus-Weber tests correlate 
95. 


MICHAEL, ERNEST, VERA SKUBIC, AND 
RENE Effect of Warm-up on 
Softball Throw for Distance. 

The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the effects of related and un- 
related warm-ups on the distance a 12- 
inch softball could be thrown. The 
subjects, 77 college men, threw three 
softballs for distance with no prelimin- 
ary warm-up, with a preliminary five- 
minute related throwing warm-up and 
with a preliminary five-minute non-re- 
lated general warm-up. The results 
showed that both types of warm-ups 
resulted in significantly longer throws. 
There was no significant difference be- 
tween the various types of warm-up and 
no significant warm-up effect was dem- 
onstrated between trials 1 and 3 on a 
particular day of testing. The time 
spent and the strenuousness of the 
warm-up appeared to be factors involved 
in improving the distance the balls were 
thrown. 


NeEtson, Date O., Effect of Swimming on 
the Learning of Selected Gross Motor Skills. 

The purpose of this investigation 
was to study the effect of swimming on 
the learning and performance of two 
complex gross motor skills. Forty col- 
lege men were matched on the basis of 
a pre-test and formed into experimental 
and control groups. The experimental 
group learned the two selected skills in 
addition to swimming, whereas the con- 
trol group learned only the selected 
skills. Two scoring systems were used, 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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Legal Liability (/rom page 12) 
servant relationship, that they should 
not be liable for their public fune- 
tions, that they have not funds to 
pay claims. Whatever the case 
twenty-five years ago, such immu- 
nity from suit is slowly disappear- 
ing, and I look for a state of the 
law in a few more decades (not 
svoner, because the law moves with 
all the speed of a glacier) in which 
in most states, school districts and 
municipalities will be liable for all 
torts of their employees committed 
within the scope of their employ- 
ment. In fact, a recent Iowa case 
held a school district liable for ath- 
letie activities which constituted 
what is known in the law as a nui- 
sanee; this decision overturned 
eighty years of decided cases. 

Ordinarily school principals and 
officials of that sort are not held li- 
able for torts of school employees, 
except possibly where there is di- 
rect supervision by the school offi- 
cial concerned. 


DEFENSES AVAILABLE 

Certain defenses may be available 
to personnel in physical education 
work. One is called the doctrine of 
‘‘assumption of the risk.’’ Certain 
risks are inherent in athletics, and 
persons engaging in sports assume 
them if they know or should know 
of them. Obviously, when dealing 
with younger people, they must be 
told of risks involved, and perhaps 
also their parents must consent, or 
the defense of assumption of the 
risk will not be available. But note 
well: no one assumes unreasonable 
risks or the danger of negligent con- 
duet, only risks inherent in the na- 
ture of the activity. Incidentally, 
spectators, too, have been held to 
assume certain risks. A baseball 
spectator sitting back of first base 
along the foul line assumes the risks 
of foul balls; but.since people sit- 
ting behind the plate are in constant 
danger it behooves sponsors of base- 
ball games to put the usual stout 
net there and keep it in repair. 

Another common defense is called 
contributory negligence. Even though 
the coach was negligent, if the in- 
jured participant was also negligent 
relative to the harm which occurred, 
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this will be a defense to liability on 
the part of the coach. For example, 
in one case a track coach negligently 
permitted discus practice on a crowd- 
ed field; but a girl who disregarded 
warning shouts and ran across the 
field, as a result of which she was 
hit by a thrown discus, was held to 
have been contributorily negligent 
and so unable to recover. 


SOME TYPICAL CASES 

Having outlined in a brief and 
general way the nature of tort li- 
ability and some defenses oceasion- 
ally available, let us look at some 
decided cases for typical situations 
and legal results. 

First, one to reassure the fearful. 
In a recent New Jersey case, a 14- 
year old high school Freshman 
jumped a gym horse, the mat slipped, 
and he broke his arm. He sued the 
gym teacher unsuccessfully. Mark 
the reasons why he lost. First, he 
had been warned that there was al- 
Ways some risk in this activity; so 
he assumed that risk. Second, prop- 
er mats had been carefully placed 
about the horse. Third, the defend- 
ant coach had demonstrated the trick 
beforehand. Fourth, the gym in- 
structor personally, and with a stu- 
dent volunteer, supervised the class. 
(You can imagine, the jury’s reac- 
tion had this risky exercise taken 
place while the defendant was drink- 
ing coffee in his office.) Finally, cor- 
rect first aid measures were immedi- 
ately administered. 

Contrast that case with another in 
the same year. The plaintiff was 
seriously injured in the head in a 
school boxing match. He had had no 
instruction, was matched against a 
boy who had been boxing for two 
years, and was not wearing a pro- 
tective helmet. The plaintiff suecess- 
fully sued the coach. Note the ear- 
marks of liability. First, plaintiff 
was assigned an opponent well be- 
yond his powers. Second, he was un- 
trained. Third, he had not been 
warned of the danger; hence, no de- 
fense of assumption of the risk. 
Finally, protective equipment gen- 
erally worn even in college bouts 
was not used. 

Another case illustrates other 
facts bearing on liability. An eighth 


grade boy, weighing 97 pounds in 
a “‘free play’’ period of touch foot- 
ball was blocked by a 145 pound 
Junior and injured in the abdomen, 
The coach had several times warned 
all hands against rough play; but 
exponent charts had not been used 
to match relative equals. After the 
injury he was taken to the first aid 
room, covered with a blanket, and 
when he revealed he had passed 
bloody urine his parents were called 
and told of the injury; they took 
him home and called the family doe- 
tor. Neither coach nor school dis- 
trict were held liable. In favor of 
liability one might cite the disparity 
in weights and ages here. But work- 
ing against liability were several 
facts which outweighed this: for one 
thing, the coach had warned against 
blocking and was there when the 
injury occurred. For another, 
prompt action was taken following 
the injury. Furthermore, as soon as 
any serious symptoms showed up, 
the parents were called and fully 
notified by the coach of all that had 
happened; the coach was alert 
enough to recognize bloody urine as 
a sign of more than a normal blow 
to the abdomen and he did not rely 
on the boy to tell all the symptoms 
to the parents. 


INJURIES AND LIABILITY 

Physical condition, or the lack of 
it, may lead to liability. In an Ore- 
gon case a basketball coach, though 
warned by a doctor, allowed a boy 
to compete in intramural basketball ; 
a knee injury was aggravated and 
the coach was held liable. Ethical 
matters apart, coaches should expect 
legal liability where they knowingly 
allow persons with injuries to com- 
pete. I, myself, wonder whether 
even written consent from the boy 
himself would constitute a defense 
in such a case, but a recent Georgia 
case allowed a coach to escape li- 
ability where a 16-year-old boy who 
had been injured before voluntarily 
played in a football game; in that 
case the court found the parents had 
consented, too, because they sent the 
boy to school and did not object to 
his continued playing of football. I 
wouldn’t push such a ease too far, 
if I were a coach. Not every court 
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Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


FIBERGLAS REPAIR KIT FOR 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


This “stronger-than-steel” repair and 
protective method is permanent, time 
saving, economical, and easily applied. 
KITS PRICED AT: $8.75 & $14.00 
ORDER FROM 
BAER REINFORCED PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
211 S. Barnard Street, State College, Pa. 


For Trampolines 


Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 


TET LL NEW! 
STANDARD Multi-P 
ALUMINUM 
MARKINGS 

Ge 
HIGH JUMP Wie ys! 
INDOO 
| Send for FREE CATALOGUE 


la yfro 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Legal Liability 
(Continued from page 75) 

would be so lenient. We know, fur- 
thermore, that many boys, because 
of a code prevailing among athletes, 
are likely to play at any cost rather 
than be branded ‘‘yellow’’ or tell 
their parents of injuries. 

Of course, occasional deaths oc- 
cur owing to heart disease not de- 
tected by physical examination; in 
such cases there is no liability, but 
certainly the use of reasonably thor- 
ough physical examinations annu- 
ally furnishes added protection from 
possible legal liability. 


DEFECTIVE EQUIPMENT 

Defective equipment has led to 
legal liability, both for coaches and 
for school districts. In a Minnesota 
case where a’ solution of raw lime 
was used to mark a football field 
both the school district and the 
groundskeeper were held liable for 
eye injuries to players who got lime 
in their eyes. In several cases fail- 
ure to use mats in gym exercises was 
held grounds for suit. Defective 
floorboards which caused a gym in- 
jury have been held negligence on 
the part of the school board; so also 
where an athletic director allowed 
overcrowding in wooden stands, 
which collapsed, injuring spectators. 

One point worthy of mention is 
the matter of first aid. Even-though 
an injury is originally due to no 
negligence on the part of super- 
visory personnel, they are under a 
duty, because of their position and 
training, to render reasonable first 
aid. The physical education teach- 
er is, of course, not a physician, but 
he at least is generally held to a 
standard such that he must be able 
to give temporary treatment to com- 
mon simple injuries and, what may 
be equally important, to recognize 
more serious injuries and see to it 
that professional help is gotten as 
soon as possible. Suppose through 
no fault of a coach a player is 
knocked out and remains uncon- 
scious for an appreciable time. The 
law imposes on the coach, by virtue 
of his position, a duty to see that 
the player is examined by a physi- 
cian as soon as may be. And where 
a coach undertakes treatment of in- 


juries, the law imposes a standard 
of reasonable skill and judgment on 
him. Success is not guaranteed or 
required, even of physicians, but 
skill and care must be exercised if 
liability is to be avoided. This is the 
more true because once anyone be- 
gins treatment he in effect keeps 
away others who might render it, 
thus assuming an added burden. 


NEGLIGENCE FROM 4 SOURCES 

Now let us sum up. We have seen 
that negligence may arise from four 
general sources, all of which can be 
avoided by training and care. Per- 
haps foremost as a source is failure 
to instruct students in the physical 
activity in which they are engaged; 
in so many of the cases plaintiff was 
a novice, and often a novice pitted 
against experienced people in a 
rough game. Often too, the injured 
party had never been shown how to 
execute a feat safely, nor warned of 
its dangers. Second comes failure 
to supervise sports, and the cireum- 
stances under which they are played, 
with instructors permitting games 
to get out of hand, and sometimes 
leaving the scene of action unat- 
tended by any competent person. 
Third, many cases show failure to 
use proper safety equipment such as 
mats in tumbling, or use of defective 
equipment which should have been 
discovered and repaired. Finally, 
many cases show liability where fail- 
ure to take proper first aid steps 
aggravated an injury and led to un- 
necessary liability for the instructor. 

The recent California case, men- 
tioned in the first sentence of this 
article, is a shocker. No one can pre- 
dict what effect such a decision will 
have upon future conduct of athletic 
events in California, let alone the 
rest of the states. But one thing is 
certain: it is a trend of the times 
to expand both the area in which 
tort liability is likely to be found 
and the amount recoverable upon 
proof of such liability. No one en- 
gaged in physical education can ig- 
nore this trend, and thoughtful per- 
sons so engaged must see to it that 
personnel training and maintenance 
of facilities take full account of it. * 


The above article is reprinted from the lowa 
AHPER Journal with permission of the author. 
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JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and 


Safety 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo.—Mar.30-Apr. 3 


Margaret Fox 


Honorary Doctorate for McCloy 
Charles H, MeCloy, research profes- 
sor emeritus, State University of Iowa, 
was awarded the degree Doctorem Lit- 
eratum, honoris causa, at the Decem- 
ber convocation of George Williams 
College, Chicago. 


Missouri. Martin 


Mo. AHPER Officers 


Officers for the Mo. AHPER are: 
C. O. Green, pres., Kansas City Public 
Schools; Helen Hartwig, pres.-elect, 
Pershing Elementary School, University 
Public Schools; Mary Kinman, vice- 
pres., William Jewell College; Charles 
H. Billings, secy.-treas., Kansas City 
Public Schools; Laura Mae Brown, Web- 
ster Groves Public Schools, Marie 
Hanss, St. Louis Publie Schools, and 
Alphadine Martin, Central Mo. State 
College, representatives to AAHPER; 
Rex Fraley, Jarrett Jr. H. S., Spring- 
field, and Joann Harristhal, Northwest 
Mo. State College, representatives to 
Central District. 


South Dakota Geraldine Crabbs 


TV Program 
John Van Why, chm., Dept. of 
Health and Physical Education, Univ. 
of South Dakota, and chm., AAHPER 
Audio-Visual Materials Committee, re- 
ports a most interesting television pro- 
gram in Vermillion. The first person 
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appearing on the program was Doug 
Evans, director of physical education, 
Sioux Falls, and past-president of the 
South Dakota AHPER. He spoke on 
the status of fitness in America. Next, 
three high school football coaches dis- 


“eussed, demonstrated, and taught some 


specific football skills. 

The program had several purposes, 
namely: To create interest in athletics 
among both youth and adults; to help 
boys develop the athletic skills; to curb 
delinquency; and to establish a closer 
relationship between fathers and sons. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Philadelphia—April 27-May 1 


Physical Fitness Efforts 

Practically every state in the EDA 
has a working committee organized to 
measure and promote physical fitness. 
The N.Y. Physical Fitness test has been 
tried and validated on thousands of 
eases. The Mass. AHPER has been 
awakening school people to the need for 
more fitness work, by asking physical 
educators “What is the fitness of your 
children and youth, how ean it be im- 
proved, and is there adequate time?” 

In Connecticut, a committee chaired 
by Alice Donnelly is busy pursuing a 
two-year study on the fitness of Con- 
necticut children and youth. This in- 
cludes testing for physical fitness, a 
study of physical education programs 
in the state, and a broad survey of the 
health characteristics of children and 
youth. 

EDA members feel that physical edu- 
eators should capitalize on the present 
fitness publicity, or they will miss an 
opportunity which may not come again. 


Connecticut... Harold DeGroat 


Pamphlet Being Reprinted 

The pamphlet The Physical Educa- 
tion Teacher in the Elementary School 
K-6 published by CAHPER has proved 
so popular that it is being reprinted. 
The first printing was distributed to all 
educational administrators in the state. 

Gymnastics Clinic 

A gymnastics clinic was held in the 
new Bridgeport Univ. gym in Decem- 
ber. Over 200 school children were able 
to try new stunts on the 17 pieces of 
apparatus, and to watch an exhibition 
of star performers. 


Massachusetts... Clayton Shay 


Endowed Chair at Springfield 

Julia Buxton, member of the Spring- 
field College Board of Trustees and rep- 
resentative of Buxton family of Spring- 
field, is giving $150,000 to Springfield 
College for the establishment of an en- 
dowed chair in the School of Physical 
Education. The faculty member named 
to the chair will be known as the “Bux- 
ton professor of physical education.” 
This is the first endowed chair at 
Springfield College. Arrangements will 
be completed in the next four years. 


eae Russell W. Neide 


New Curriculum 

A co-ordinate curriculum in physical 
education at Douglass College of Rut- 
gers, the State University, will be in- 
troduced in Sept. 1958, in co-operation 
with the Men’s College Division of Phy- 
sical Education. Formerly all course 
work was taught at the State Univer- 
sity Women’s College. 

In the new program, liberal arts 
courses, some physical education theory 
courses, and all classes in sports, dance, 
and gymnasties will be taught by the 
Douglass faculty. Professional educa- 
tion courses and physical education 
theory courses will be taught co-educa- 
tionally on the Men’s College campus. 


Mildred Lucey 


PSAHPER Officers 

PSAHPER officers for 1958 are: Ed- 
win B. Cottrell, Westchester STC, pres. ; 
John Metzgar, Abington School District, 
pres.-elect; William E. Graffius, supv., 
York Public Schools, vice-pres. for 
health education; Donald <A. Reese, 
supv., Hazelton School District, vice- 
pres. for physical education; Ben J. Di- 
Ello, supv., Johnstown School District, 
vice-pres. for recreation; Violet Baum- 
gardner, John Harris High School, 
secy.-treas.; Mildred Lucey, Pa. State 
Univ., newsletter editor. 


New Jersey 


State Honor Awards 
PSAHPER Honor Awards went to the 
following people this year: Frank 
Broad, supv., Bethlehem School District ; 
Edwin Cottrell, Westchester STC; 
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Janet Lever, Frankford H. 8.; Donald 
Reese, supv., Hazelton School District; 
Russell Sturzebecker, Westchester STC; 
Othmar Wuenschel, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 

The Layman’s Honor Award was 
presented to Alfred Watkins Castle, co- 
ordinator of extension recreation, Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. The 
Elmer B. Cottrell Award was given to 
William F. Meredith, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, who is a past-president of the 
PSAHPER and secy-treas. of EDA. 


PSAHPER Membership 
Rae Desenberg, PSAHPER member- 
ship chm., reports the total state mem- 
bership in 1957 was 2,110, including 
1,114 professional members and 996 
students. 


LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONVENTION 
Milwaukee—April 16-18 
SER Arley F. Gillett 


IAHPER Convention 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
IAHPER was held in Chicago in Decem- 
ber, with 1,400 people attending. 

New officers elected were Arley F. 
Gillett, pres-elect.; Marian Kneer, vice 
pres. for physical education; Wallace 
Wesley, vice pres. for health education; 
William Freeburg, vice-pres. for re- 
creation; Carl Mendenhall, treas. 

Keynote speakers were Elsa Schnei- 
der, U. S. Office of Education; Shane 
MacCarthy, executive director, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Council on Youth 
Fitness and Herbert E. Longenecker, 
Univ. of Illinois. 


SEER Fred M. Orr 


MAHPER Coming Events 

© The annual MAHPER convention 
will be held at St. Marys, Mich. Educa- 
tion Assn. Camp, Battle Creek, May 8- 
10. 

e The MAHPER Board of Directors is 
meeting in the Union Bldg. at Mich. 
State Univ., Feb. 8. 


Health Leadership Workshop 
The third Leadership Workshop on 
Health Education was held at the Mich. 
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Education Assn. Camp at St. Marys 
Lake, Battle Creek, in January. The 
purposes of the workshop were: to take 
an inventory of resources available in 
the building of good in-service programs 
on school health; to acquaint group 
meeting chairmen with representatives of 
health agencies; to examine the charac- 
teristics of effective conference pro- 
grams; to plan programs; and to pro- 
mote attendance at group meetings. 


State Curriculum Committee 

Subcommittees of the State Curricu- 
lum Committee are engaged in the fol- 
lowing projects: Preparation of a state- 
ment on physical development based on 
existing data—Delia Hussey, chm.; de- 
velopment of an educational program 
to help achieve physical development— 
Thomas Dodson, chm.; an article by 
Nelson Lehsten called “What Research 
Says About Physical Fitness” for the 
MEA Journal. Ann Finlayson is pro- 
jects co-ordinator. 


Recreation Report 

The 1957 annual report of the Michi- 
gan Inter-Agency Council for Recrea- 
tion is now ready for distribution. The 
report, free on request, lists work in 
services provided to Michigan citizens 
and cites their values in the interests of 
the public welfare and economy. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


BETTY J. OWEN 


State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Portland—April 23-26 
Montana... Agnes L. Stoodley 


Fitness Tests Given 

Kraus-Weber physical fitness tests 
were given to fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders of the four Kalispell element- 
ary schools. The tests were given over 
a period of two weeks by Robert Neitz- 
ling, city supervisor, who worked alone 
except for student assistants. A column 
for a qualitative score was included on 
the seore card. Results indicated that 
these students rated slightly above the 
national norms but below those es- 
tablished in Europe. 

The total number tested was 504— 
251 boys and 253 girls. In the fourth 
grade, 73 students (41.5%) passed the 
tests; in the fifth grade, 97 students 
(49.5%); and in the sixth, 66 students 
(50%) were successful. 


Montana State U. Activities 

e A $250,000 swimming pool will be 
completed this spring at Montana State 
Univ. The pool will be open to the pub- 
lie when not needed for student use. 
e Major students at the University, 
under the direction of Viola Kleindienst, 
are conducting a study of physical fit- 
ness in Missoula County H. S. This 
survey is a follow-up of the pilot study 
made last spring in selected elementary 
schools. The students found the results 
of Kraus-Weber tests consistent with 
national studies. Publicity concerning 
the study aroused widespread interest, 
and may be used as supporting ammuni- 
tion in a campaign to secure a city su- 
pervisor of physical education. 
e Recently, the Dept. of Physical Ed- 
ucation sponsored a Water Safety De- 
monstration open to the public. Under 
the direction of Robert M. Oswald, stu- 
dents presented skills for water safety. 

Of particular interest to spectators 
were skills needed by fishermen, such as 
swimming in fishing boots and waders, 
using free floating objects, reaching 
and throwing assists, and the use of 
small crafts. The chief purpose of the 
demonstration was to show what to do 
when water accidents oceur. 


Fitness Tests and Track Meet 

Groundwork is being laid for physical 
fitness tests to be given in Garfield and 
Powder River Counties in April. The 
tests will be organized in conjunction 
with the annual track and field meet, 
and conducted under the auspices of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 


_._Betty J. Owen 


Health Seminar 

The first of a series of seminars on 
health education was held in November 
at the Univ. of Oregon. Its purpose was 
to provide the latest information on 
cancer research, diagnostic techniques, 
and current thinking in cancer eduea- 
tion to elementary and high school 
teachers, nurses, university professors, 
and others in the field of health sciences. 
Co-ordinators for this seminar, attended 
by 126 people, were Frank Haar and 
June Hackett, School of Health and 
Physical Edueation, Univ. of Oregon. 

Members of the panel were Jewell 
Hesell, M. D., general surgeon; John 
Kirk, M. D., gynecologist; John Seely. 
M. D., radiologist; Emil Furrer, M. D., 
pathologist; and D. L. England, M. D., 
internist. 

The topie of the next seminar, tenta- 
tively scheduled for March 4, will be 
heart disease. 


Driver Education Workshop 

The Univ. of Oregon will sponsor a 
driver education workshop during the 
summer school session, Approximately 
36 scholarships are available for those 
who have the qualifications. Further in- 
formation may be secured by writing to 
Frank Haar, School of Health and 
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Physical Education, Univ. of Oregon, 
Eugene. 
Swimming Pool Award 

The Gold Medal Award for first place 
in the national contest conducted by the 
magazine Swimming Pool Age for the 
public relations campaign held in 1956- 
57 for promotion of swimming pools 
was awarded to the Citizens Committee 
for Parks, Playgrounds, and Pools of 
Salem, Oregon. 

Salem’s entry was submitted by Vern 
Gilmore, director of health, physical ed- 
ucation, recreation and athletics, Salem 
Public Schools. Over 500 people were 
members of the committee that success- 
fully promoted a bond issue of $150,- 
000 for the improvement of Salem’s 
parks and playgrounds and a serial levy 
of $180,000 to rehabilitate and modern- 
ize the two swimming pools. A joint 
election of the city of Salem and school 
district #24CJ, Marion County, was 
conducted in complete harmony result- 
ing in the passing of both issues. 


Washington._____ Clifford L. Peek 


WSAHPER Officers 

Newly elected officers for the WSAH- 
PER are: Jim Adamson, Peshastin, 
pres.; Rhoda Young, Pacific Lutheran 
College, pres-elect; Jack Leighton, East- 
ern Washington College of Education, 
vice-pres.; Wilbur Luft, Renton Publie 
Schools, vice-pres.; Dick Maurstad, Pas- 
co Public Schools, vice-pres.; Joseph 
Page, Seattle U., treas.; Leone Rulifson, 
Univ. of Washington, secy. 


COLLEEN BENNETT 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


CONVENTION 
Louisville—Feb. 25-28 


Geneva Myrick 


Reorganized PE Program 
Birmingham-Southern College has a 
completely reorganized physical educa- 
tion program. This new program re- 
quires every student to have a medical 
examination as part of his college en- 
trance requirements, and to have at least 

six hours of physical education. 
Emphasis has been placed on homog- 
eneous groupings for the physical edu- 
cation students. At the beginning of 
the fall quarter, they were given agility 
and swimmnig tests, and divided accord- 
ingly into three groups. These groups 
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play the seasonal sports for which they 
are best suited. 

During their second year of physical 
education, students will be able to select 
advanced classes in the first-year sports, 
plus handball, tennis, and a water-safety 
instructor course. Along with the in- 
structor course, several other swimming 
classes are offered, and every student 
must pass at least a beginning swimming 
course during his two years of physical 
education. 

The program was developed by in- 
structors William R. Battle, B. P. Burch, 
and Elizabeth Davis after extensive 
study and visits to other colleges. 


Elementary Supervisor Added 

Bessemer City School System has 
added an elementary physical education 
supervisor, who is working with ele- 
mentary teachers in planning and or- 
ganizing the physical education pro- 
gram. Mary Frances Estes, a former 
Bessemer H. 8. physical education teach- 
er, has this position. She works with the 
system’s four elementary schools, the 
sixth grades, and with two special classes 
of handicapped and retarded children. 
Efforts are being made to co-ordinate a 
program that will put special emphasis 
on the basic skills essential to the physi- 
eal, social, and emotional development 
of the elementary child. 


One-Day Schools 

Fourteen One-Day Schools of Instrue- 
tion in health education and physical 
education have been conducted through- 
out the state. The purpose of the con- 
ferences was to afford opportunities for 
teachers and administrators to find ways 
and means to provide better instruction 
for grades 1-12. Program variety with 
outstanding demonstrations and exam- 
ples of good teaching characterized each 
group meeting. 

Simon MeNeely and Elsa Schneider 
of the U. S. Office of Education served 
as consultants, each working in seven 
different centers. These conferences were 
made possible through the co-operation 
of the State Dept. of Education and 
administrators in state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning and in public 
schools in the larger cities. 


Ala. AHPER Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Ala. 
AHPER will be held in conjunction with 
the Ala. Education Assn., March 27-28, 
in Birmingham. The theme is “Total 
Fitness for All Boys and Girls.” 


Florida. James Mason 


New Product Invented 

Danny Litwhiler, instructor and base- 
ball coach, Florida State Univ., is the 
innovator of a new product useful to 
physical educators and coaches. It is 
an all-purpose, non-sticky drying agent 
for wet or perspiring hands. It is es- 
pecially useful in golf, tennis, baseball, 
bowling, ete. Naturally, it’s called “Dan- 
ny’s Dust.” 


North Carolina____ Taylor Dodson 


NCAHPER Officers Elected 

The NCAHPER State Conference at 
Wake Forest College resulted in the elee- 
tion of Ellen Griffin, WCUNC, pres.; 
Roger Thomas, ASTC,  pres.-elect; 
Celeste Ulrich, WCUNC, vice-pres. for 
health education; Doris Harrington, 
Greensboro, vice-pres. for physical edu- 
cation; and Andy Miller, Mooresville, 
vice-pres. for recreation; J. L. Pieree, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, secy.- 
treas. 

Shane MacCarthy, executive director, 
President Eisenhower’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, was a general session speaker 
carrying the theme, “Fitness for Youth.” 
Jackson Anderson, AAHPER consultant 
in recreation and outdoor education, 
spoke at the all-conference banquet and 
the student meeting. Bryant Black, re- 
search staff of James Heddon Sons, gave 
a demonstration of accuracy casting 
with plugs and flies. 


Oklahoma_________ Rogers Gray Stevens 
Guides Being Written 


The Oklahoma Curriculum Improve- 
ment Commission is working on de- 
veloping guides and manuals in the 
area of health and physical education. 
They are working with the Okla. AH- 
PER and through the Safety, Health, 
and Physical Education Div. of the 
State Dept. of Education. 


South Carolina ___ Harold J. Schreiner 


Winthrop Square Dance Clinics 

Winthrop College conducted its tenth 
annual square dance session in Novem- 
ber under the direction of Gene Gowing. 
Two clinies were held, with 167 seventh- 
grade children participating in one and 
225 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents representing 19 schools in the state 
attending the other. The College is spon- 
soring Mr. Gowing in an extension pro- 
gram for the schools of the state. He 
conducts classes in English and Ameri- 
ean dance. 


Maggie Brewer 


R. T. Dewitt Passes Away 

R. T. (Tallie) Dewitt, 44, executive 
director of the Tenn. Society of Crip- 
pled Children, died of a heart attack in 
October. He had been an Associate 
Professor of Physical Education at Pea- 
body College until he resigned in 1955 
to take over the crippled children’s 
office. He earned the Master’s degree in 
health and physical education from Pea- 
body College and the Doctor’s Degree 
from Indiana Univ. He had served as 
director of health education or as physi- 
eal education teacher at Georgia South- 
western College, Louisiana State U., and 
Georgia STC at Collegeboro before go- 
ing to Peabody. He is author of the book 
Teaching Individual and Team Sports 
and of a number of magazine articles. * 
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Research Bulletin 
(Continued from page 74) 


and findings indicated no significant dif- 
ference between groups. 


Netson, DALE O., Studies of Transfer 
Learning in Gross Motor Skills. 

Ninety men taking college physical 
education classes learned six paired 
gross motor skills with order and method 
of teaching as variables. Observations 
seem to warrant the following general 
conclusions: (1) Skills and activities 
which involve similar elements and pat- 
terns should not be learned at the same 
time; (2) The method of deliberate 
teaching for transfer of learning (at 
the beginning levels of learning) ap- 
pears to be ineffective in the subsequent 
learning of skills with similar patterns 
and movements. 


PHILLIPS, MARJORIE, Compensation Prac- 
tices and Extracurricular Responsibilities of 
Women High School Physical Education Teach- 
ers. 

A survey of women high schoo! physi- 
cal education teachers was conducted for 
the primary purpose of determining 
compensation practices for extracurri- 
cular responsibilities, and secondarily 
to examine the nature of the offerings. 
Completed checklists were received from 
445 teachers representing schools from 
every state in the United States. 

Major findings reveal: (1) no com- 
pensation in 51.2% of the schools, extra 
pay 39.6%, reduced load 6.7%, pay and 
reduced load 2.3%; (2) the three most 
highly paid activities are interscholas- 


tics, Girls Athletic Association, and in- 


tramurals; (3) teachers devote a median 
of six hours a week to extracurricular 
duties—a large majority supervise Girls 
Athletic Association, intramurals, and 
special interest groups; better than 50% 
conduct cheerleaders groups. 


CAROLINE B., AND INEz SMITH, 
Laterality in Swimming and Its Relationship to 
Dominance of Hand, Eye, and Foot. 

This study explores of lateral domi- 
nance in relation to movement patterns 


in the crawl and side strokes. The sub- 
jects were first and second year college 
women. Eyedness, footedness, handed- 
ness, and sidedness in the two swimming 
strokes were investigated. The data in- 
dicate that swimmers who breathe to the 
right in the crawl tend to swim on the 
left side in the side stroke similarly, 
swimmers who breathe to the left tend 
to swim the side stroke on the right side. 
Dominance of eye, hand, or foot was not 
established as significant in the choice of 
side for swimming. 


Uxricu, CeLEste, AND Roger K. BurkKE, 
Effect of Motivational Stress Upon Physical 
Performance. 


This is a pilot study to investigate the 
relationship existing between specific 
kinds of motivation and work output, 
oxygen consumption, mechanical effi- 
ciency, and several aspects of cardio- 
respiratory response in men and women. 
It was found that the reaction of men 
and women to motivation is similar in 
kind. and quality; that motivational tech- 
niques elicit greater work output; and 
that when motivational stressors indicat- 
ing success are employed, the gross me- 
chanical efficiency of the body is greater 
than when neutral stressors or stressors 
indicating failure are employed. 


WILSON, MArsorrE U., Biological Changes 
in Women in the Last Fifty Years. 


A review of research relative to bio- 
logical changes in women during the last 
50 years can be summarized under four 
main topics: (1) there are more women 
than men in the population of America 
today; (2) women tend to live longer 
than men; (3) women seem to resist dis- 
eases better than men and seem to re- 
spond more readily to medical treat- 
ment; and (4) women are increasing in 
most anthropometric measures. It ap- 
pears that old women and their ailments 
will be an acute problem for future gen- 
erations, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


M. §., Football Officials Time- 
Expense-Income Study. * 
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